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N the processional glories of art that have come 
: down to us from all ages, including our own even, 
from the halcyon epoch of Greek civilisation, there is 
one exquisite form, sculptured in white marble, bear- 
ing chains upon its delicate wrists, but otherwise stark 
nude from head to foot, that everyone on the most 
casual reference to it, eannot but, upon the instant, 
recall to remembrance. -It was dug up from among 
the débris of the ruined baths of no imperial voluptuary 
of Pagan Rome. It was found by no lucky chance 
buried away in the garden of some palatial villa on 
the borders of the Campagna. It has descended to us 
from no remote century, like the Venus of Milo, or the 
Apollo Belvidere, or the Dying Gladiator, or the 
Laocoén, or the Discobolus. It is a production that 
dates back, as it were, but from yesterday. It was 
called into existence only four-and-thirty years ago— 
not in the year B.C. 39, but in the year A.D. 1839. 
Neither Praxiteles nor Phidias handled the chisel and 
mallet that wrought it into shape, as the last chips 
flew around the artist in his studio, and the statue, until 
then hidden in the block, according to Aristotle’s beau- 
tiful idea, was first of all fully revealed to the beholder. 
Its title only is Hellenic. The sculptor himself was 
the descendant of no classic race. He justified his 
claim to the title of artist, it is true, upon soil of an 
antique and classic character. But, as for himself, 
there was no portent discoverable in any one of his 
original surroundings—in his birth place, his parentage, 
or in his earlier occupations—that would have given 
promise, even to the most discerning spectator, of his 
ever being able to call into being on its pedestal that 
dream of beauty in marble known all over the world 
now as the Greek Slave. Here was a masterpiece that, 
in one sense, more truly even than the peerless work, 
to the beholder of which the words were originally 
applied, was, in Byron’s phrase, truly and perennially 
—‘** Chained to the chariot of triumphal art!” Yet this 
bewitching and perfectly ideal figure that captivated 
the eyes of all who beheld it was conceived by the 
imagination, and moulded by the hands of one who 
but a few years previously had, as the penniless son 
of a ruined farmer in the United States, been earning 
‘his bread successively, in Cincinnati, as the help in a 
tavern reading-room, as the clerk in a provision store, 
as a commercial traveller, as the collector of debts for 


a small tradesman, and eventually as the apprentice. 


and shop-assistant of a clockmaker, @ la the immortal 
Sam Slick, of Slickville. Yet, out of these unpromisin 
antecedents there had emerged an artist so elevated 
and so refined in his imaginings that his crowning and 
consummate performance as a sculptor elicited this 
noble sonnet from Elizabeth Barrett Browning—then, 
like himself, a sojourner at Florence :— 
‘* They say Ideal Beauty cannot enter 

The house of anguish. On the threshold stands 

An alien Image with the shackled hands, 

Called the Greek Slave: as if the artist meant her 

(That passionless perfection which he lent her, 





Shadowed, not darkened, where the sill expands), 
To soconfront man’s crimes in different lands, 
With man’s ideal sense. Pierce to the centre, 
Art’s fiery finger !—and break up ere long 
The serfdom of the world! Appeal fair stone, 
From God’s pure heights of beauty, against man’s wrong! 
Catch up in thy divine face, not alone 
East griefs but west,—and strike and shame the strong, 
By thunders of white silence, overthrown.” 
Nevertheless, the artist in stone who could by a 
dumb but-eloquent product of his genius awaken the 
ardour and kindle the admiration thus powerfully ex. 
pressed by an artist in words as rarely gifted as Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, was one, we repeat, who but 
a little while before had been a shopkeeper’s apprentice, 
an American bagman, the bookkeeper at a produce-store, 
an attendant at one of the lesser hotels of Cincinnati, 
Truly, for once, in its application here, there might be 
recognised some serious meaning in that most fantastic 
line, in which one of the last of our minor poets (to 
the end, apparently, that he might epitomise bathos in 
a metaphor) gravely exclaimed 





“Our souls are apron’d waiters !” 


One was at least—one of the bright artistic souls 
of the century—when, before this western Aladdin 
had at all realised to himself that he was, in truth, in 
any way, a possessor of the Genius of the Lamp, he 
assisted for a while the chance travellers who put up 
for a night and two at that inn in Cincinnati. 

The banker-poet, Rogers, no doubt, used to tell the 
story of Sir Francis Chantry once asking him, when 
seated among his guests—guests ‘fit, but few ”—in 
the once familiar dining room in St. James’ Place, 
looking out upon the Green Park, If he remembered 
the upholsterer’s man bringing home the carved 
back of that sideboard ? (pointing to it.) And when 
Rogers answered Yes, he remembered the circumstance 
perfectly, though he had forgotten the man. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Sir Francis, quietly, ‘‘J was that upholsterer’s 
man.” Other sculptors, no doubt, before and since, 
may, it is just possible, have risen from obscurity to 
eminence. But Sir Francis Chantry, while he had pro- 
duced many noble statues and busts, and even monu- 
mental groups, had never, to the hour when his radiant 
career as am artist was rounded to its conclusion—had 
never once wrought out of marble one of the purer 
ideals in the world’s art-treasury, one of the rarer 
glories and boasts of art even in these later times—a 
Greek Slave, an Ariadne, an Eve at the Fountain. It 
is of the creator of the first mentioned, as it was also 
the last produced, of those three celebrated master- 
pi¢ces, that we would now speak, as of one born under 
the most inauspicious circumstances, and who yet, 
following the instincts of his higher nature, so grappled 
with those very circumstances that, through them, he 
won his way, at last, from the midst of the meanest 
and the most sordid surroundings, to that sequestered 
height on which, as to every dreamer,— 

‘“*Fame’s proud temple shines afar!” 


His ways were his own. But—sic itur ad astra—they 


carried him in the end from the hotel-bar, the produce- 
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sore, and the clockmaker’s shop at Cincinnati to the 
happiest realisation of an idea! artist’s ambition, in the 
congenial atmosphere of Florence. 

Hiram Powers, the sculptor of the Greek Slave, for 
that is his one especial claim to the world’s remem- 
prance, was born at Woodstock, one of the most central 
towns of Windsor County in Vermont, in the United 
States, on Monday, the 2gth July, 1805. He was the 
eighth in a family of nine children, the father being a 
small farmer in the north-eastern corner of the United 
States just now particularised. There Hiram passed his 
childhood and youth, picking up at the district school 
near the farm whatever knowledge was attainable by 
him in the way of book-learning as a preparation for a 
life (as it proved) of some hardship. Even in his 
earlier years, besides mastering the rudiments, he 
eidenced a remarkable taste for drawing, and acquired 
with evident facility, no little skill in various kinds, 
sme of them out-of-the-way kinds, of handicraft. 
After struggling on, with indifferent success, for several 
years, the father of this numerous family at last failed 
altogether in his farming. ‘The stock was sold off, the 
house in which most of the home group had been born 
was stripped of its contents and abandoned. Young and 
old together, they all migrated from the neighbourhood 
of the familiar Green Mountain range (Vermont) clothed 
with evergreen fir, spruce, and hemlock, crossing New 
York County, and traversing Pennsylvania, until they 
settled down once more—first of all together, afterwards 
scattered—in Ohio, the state selected by their father 
for their destination. Immediately after his death, the 
youngest of them had, as the elders had done previously, 
to shift for themselves. There was no alternative. 
The father’s circumstances, from having been involved 
in Vermont, had reduced him in Ohio to the last stage 
of indigence. Hiram Powers, the youngest but one 
of his children, child though he still was, had to support 
himself, as best he could, out of his own energies. 
Seeking one of the larger centres of industry in that 
very heart and core of the United States, geographically, 
he established his headquarters, in fighting the Battle 
of Life, for the time being, at least, in Cincinnati. 
There he first obtained employment, simply to fetch 
and carry as a waiter in the news and smoking-room of 
a hotel establishment. Afterwards, with an eye to 
bettering himself, he went in at tare and trett, at 
cording parcels and totting up cyphers in the ledger, at 
a store or provision warehouse. He then became 
traveller to a local tradesman, getting new orders for 
him and collecting whatever accounts were outstanding. 
He was still a stripling in years, as well as in appear- 
ance, when he was apprenticed to-a watch and clock- 
maker. Being already something of a mechanician, 
in theory at least, and having great delicacy both 
of hand and eye in the manipulation of anything, 
no matter how minute, he took with pleasure to 
the exquisite craft of putting together and taking to 
pieces, of repairing and furbishing those coiled springs 
that were like thread and those cogged wheels that 
Were microscopic. For all his satisfaction, however, at 
aving risen in life so far—the born artist (as he soon 
afterwards proved himself to be) could not help aspiring 








to get yet higher. Through all reverses of fortune he 
had still contrived to keep up and even to improve 
upon his early aptitude as a draughtsman, though he 
did so merely in the intervals of work and purely as an 
amusement. It, fortunately for him, so happened that 
about this time there had arrived in Cincinnati a 
Prussian sculptor who had been engaged by the Muni- 
cipality to execute a bust of General Jackson, the 
seventh of the American Presidents. By good luck the 
clockmaker’s apprentice came into communication 
personally with the travelled artist from Germany. 
The latter appears to have been good-natured as well 
as discerning. He took the liveliest interest in the 
shop-boy of the horologist, just the kind of interest 
shown by M. Masquerier in the shop boy of the London 
newsvendor afterwards famous as the greatest of all 
experimental philosophers, as we have already taken 
occasion to remark in our memoir of Michael Faraday. 
The Prussian sculptor, when not too busily occupied 
in preparing his effigy of Andrew Jackson, gave young 
Hiram Powers a lesson or two in drawing, in modelling, 
and in designing. The pupil eagerly availed himself 
of so golden an opportunity. Not a hint was thrown 
away upon his bright intelligence. He not only 
handled his pencil and his crayons with greater 
dexterity than he had ever before attained, he soon 
enough picked up sufficient knowledge to enable him 
to take kindly, as the phrase is, to the (for him at 
least) newly discovered art as a moulder or modeller. 
His affection for art as a child returned upon him with 
redoubled force just as he was entering upon his early 
manhood. His resolve was soon taken—cost what it 
might in the way of toil, of thrift, of penury, and, 
worst of all, of waiting—he would become an artist. 
He threw aside the tubular eye-glass of the watch- 
maker, and took eagerly to handling the little wooden 
blades with which the damp clay model is worked from 
an almost shapeless mass into whatever subtlest line 
or dimpling surface the intending sculptor pleases. 
Adept as he had been in drawing, from his youth 
upwards, he became a yet greater adept now in 
modelling plaster, under his tutor’s direction. From 
watching his friend form busts, he got to make busts 
for himself. And the busts of Hiram Powers soon 
came to be noted for their minute finish and for their 
extraordinary resemblance to the originals. He had 
the knack of catching a likeness. He had, in other 
words, the keenest eye for proportion. Not only were 
his busts accepted, by even connoisseurs, as remarkable, 
but admiring note was also taken by the cognoscenti of 
his surprising skill in the execution of medallions. 
Just as he was getting to be known thus among those 
immediately around him in the narrow circle in which 
he still moved, an opening came to him that temptingly 
offered regular employment of a kind more congenial 
to his tastes than any before obtained, coupled of course 
with the additional advantage of ensuring him, week 
by week, in payment, so many dollars. The oppor- 
tunity was too alluring not to be snatched at with 
eagerness. It led at once to his engagement in the 
wax model department of the Western Museum at 
Cincinnati. In that department the ex-waiter, ex- 
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bagman, ex-shopboy at the produce-store and at the 
clockmaker’s laboured assiduously, steadily, persever- 
ingly, for seven years together. In doing this he was, 
in the homeliest and simplest way imaginable, serving 
his apprenticeship, modestly enough, but for all that 
very practically, as a sculptor. While he modelled in 
wax for the Museum, he was preparing himself to carve, 
in marble, works that might give his own effigy claim 
to a niche afterwards in the world’s Walhalla. In no 
way disdaining his humble duties as custodian at the 
Museum of the Wax Department, he was carefully 
cultivating, at every spare moment, his growing artistic 
capabilities. Such was his success in this way, that 
in the rapid development of his «kill, through self- 
instruction and through the mere practice that teaches 
by experience, he at length took courage to throw 
up his position at the Cincinnati Museum and to 
establish himself as a sculptor at Washington. But 
just turned one and twenty when he undertook the 
direction of the wax department at the former city, he 
was now eight-and-twenty years of age when he set up 
for himself in the metropolis in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the seat of Government. His ambition 
there—an ambition still sufficiently modest, and one 
that he soon enough began very happily to realise— 
was simply that of producing busts of the most eminent 
men, really the ‘“‘ most remarkable men in the country ” 
(not in the sense of Jefferson Brick or of Zephaniah 
Scadder) the leading orators, administrators, and diplo- 
matists of the United States. The first and greatest of 
all the American Presidents, General Washington, 
he was commissioned to carve in marble for the State 
of Louisiana. Three other Presidents he also thus 
enduringly portrayed. His German friend’s subject of 
long ago, General Andrew Jackson, became, in turn, his 
own. That President’s immediate predecessor, as well 
as his immediate successor, he also in the same manner 
commemorated. The former, as a matter of course, 
was John Quincy Adams—while the latter was Martin 
Van Buren. A number of other celebrities he was 
called upon in the course of time to place, each in suc- 
cession, in effigy, upon his pedestal. Now, it was 
Chief Justice John Marshall. Now, it was Edward 
Everett, orator, scholar, and diplomatist. Here he 
chiselled to the life John Caldwell Calhoun, statesman 
and ambassador. Here he moulded in colossal bronze 
the statue that now stands in the State-House Grounds 
at Boston, of Daniel Webster, the greatest of all 
American orators. In reference to the former, that is, 
Calhoun’s statue, it is interesting to note that_it is 
regarded to this day by many as, everything considered, 
Hiram Powers’ finest work of that description. It 
was this masterpiece, by the way, that, after running 
the most imminent risk of shipwreck off Long Island, 
on its way to its destination (it was a commission for 
South Carolina), was at length safely conveyed intact 
to its appointed site at Charleston. For two years 
together Hiram Powers, as a modeller of busts, con- 
tinued to flourish, even at that mere dawn of his career, 
as a sculptor at Washington. All the while he was 
cherishing at heart a project that, after that period of 
probation, he was at length enabled to carry out in 





earnest, and that proved the stepping stone, for him, 
to both fame and fortune. Partly by means of his owp 
savings, partly through the munificence of one of hig 
most discerning patrons or appreciators, Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth, he found it possible at last to set forth, as he 
actually did in 1837, upon that journey which for every 
true artist is, in the history of his life, as the date of 
his Exodus or Hegira. Turning his face eastwards he 
crossed the Atlantic and the Mediterranean into Italy, 
On arriving there he settled down at Florence. There, 
as recently as on Friday, the 4th of this present month 
of July, he expired. Long before then he had become 
thoroughly naturalised. Loyal at heart though he 
was to the last as an American, he was for all that, as 
an artist, completely Italianised—an adopted Tuscan 
—a true Florentine. The City of Flowers has a spell 
of its own, to which sculptor, poet, scholar, novelist, 
astronomer, all in turn have succumbed. There 
sojourned for years together, loitering over the pave. 
ments, gazing out of the casements of Casa Guidi, the 
Brownings. There the author of La Beata, Adolphus 
Trollope, built up his villa, and in it sought to 
make his home. There, in the later years of his 
life, lived, and there eventually died, Walter Savage 
Landor, the Prince of Imaginary Conversationalists. 
There, too, for no inconsiderable period, mused 
over the wonders of the world around her, and of the 
outer universe, Mary Somerville. Naturally, almost 
inevitably, on reaching Florence, Hiram Powers stayed 
there. In its genial atmosphere his artistic genius 
expanded, burgeoned, blossomed, gave forth its fruit 
luxuriantly. One need hardly shrink from saying that 
on the morrow of his reaching the capital of Tuscany, 
his advance—the advance not only of his aspirations 
but of his capabilities—became perceptible. His pro- 
gress was certainly extraordinary in its rapidity. 
Hitherto he had merely copied “the human face 
divine,” in a series of life-like busts. He had done 
this, it might be said, by the mere cunning of his hand 
as a skilful imitator. It was only in 1837, as we have 
said, that he was enabled at last to remove from 
Washington to Florence. And yet in the very next 
year, in 1838, he had conceived and executed, and, so 
far as the word is in any way applicable to any product 
of merely human ingenuity, had just perfected the 
earliest of all his purely ideal works, one that may still 
be looked back to as nearly the happiest of them all, 
certainly the happiest with one exception. This 
maiden work, as it may be called, among his master- 
pieces, the Memnon voice of which gave the first 
trumpet-note of the artist’s after-renown, was that 
charming figure of ‘‘ Eve,” which Thorwaldsen, on 
beholding, declared that any sculptor might be proud 
to claim—as what? As his? Far more than that— 
as his capo d’opera! Panegyrics, as a rule, were not in 
the habit of falling from the lips of the great Danish 
artist, the greatest of all the great Danish artists—the 
one who is, in a manner, the world’s compensation for 
the deified iconoclast—Thorwaldsen, building up with 
chisel and mallet where the hammer of Thor himself 
only subverted. Chary though the former was, almost 
to a proverb, in meting out his words of commendation 
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among his brother artists, of Hiram Powers’ very first 
ideal work, he uttered those words of all but 
extravagant eulogium. A single twelvemonth after- 
wards, in 1839, the American sculptor took a step yet 
further in advance, the boldest, the highest, and, be it 
said, the most successful upon which he ever 
adventured. Not profanely, but very reverently, 
applying here the noble line of Dryden, as one may 
turn one’s glance without impiety at any moment from 
the Infinite to the Finite, it might be said of him that 
he— 
“Struck out the mute creation at a heat.” 


Eve, as we have seen, was produced in 1838—and now, 
in 1839, there was achieved by him another white 
marble masterpiece of yet greater excellence, ‘‘ The 
Greek Slave!” A work of art of surpassing beauty, and 
one that the world still recognises as, beyond all ques- 
tion, the sculptor’s purest, sweetest, and serenest per- 
formance. In saying this we are perfectly conscious 
that we are running counter to the opinion of 
(fortunately for human nature) a select few who are 
always apparently desirous of vindicating their own 
independence of thought in regard to the most 
renowned works of art that have ever been produced, 
by pronouncing them deficient in the very qualities for 
which they are otherwise eulogised, and very naturally 
eulogised, by the world at large. According to these, 
Rubens was no colourist—Gray’s Elegy is but a mass 
of plagiarisms—Byron’s apostrophe to the Ocean, at 
the close of Childe Harold, has nothing whatever of 
poetry in it from beginning to end, either in the way of 
thought or of expression. According to them, the 
Apollo must be contemned as out of drawing, and 
the features of Antinous confounded with those of 
Thersites. Applying to them, with but a very slight 
modification, a familiar couplet of Pope’s, one, might 
almost say that, according to— 


“Their spiteful pride, their erring reason’s song 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is wrong.” 


Or, without any modification at all, we may certainly 
aver in their regard another of his couplets just as 
Wise in its truth, and as witty in its application— 


“So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 


Everybody, from the first, and no wonder, was charmed 
with the Greek Slave, as the sculptured embodiment 
of virginal purity, and of almost perfect grace and 
symmetry. Its inner meaning, as a dumb but eloquent 
Protest against slavery, its very attitude, the mere pose 
of its delicate head—all appealed upon the instant to 
our tenderest sensibilities. ‘Thereupon—for those all 
sufficient reasons—the work became at once for these 
systematic carpers and cavillers, anathema maranatha. 

It was proscribed. It was placed under a taboo 
forthwith and for ever. It was declared to be a viola- 
tion of all the elementary rules of art. It was taste- 
less itself, and all who admired it were equally tasteless. 

hat is to say at least—in the estimation of these great 
Panjandrums of Criticism. The world heard, but 





OI 
heeded not. ‘The little group of sneering dogmatists 
babbled, and the noise of their babbling died away 
scattered by the idle winds to the four quarters. But 
the statue remains to this day intact, erect, and un- 
harmed, not only upon its material pedestal, but upon 
the yet higher elevation of the estimate formed of it 
by the vast majority. The history of the origin of the 
Greek Slave as a work of art may be briefly told, and 
is certainly interesting. One day there was loitering 
round Hiram Powers’ studio in Florence, an admirer 
of the American sculptor, by name Captain J. Grant. 
The attention of this gentleman was caught by a small 
plaster model of—what afterwards came to be that 
peerless maiden in purest marble the Greek Slave. 
Captain Grant was so delighted with the beauty and 
the simplicity of the idea thus expressed or embodied 
in plaster of Paris, that he at once gave the artist a 
commission to carry it out yet. further—namely by exe- 
cuting it in life-size and in marble. With what trium- 
phant success this was accomplished by Hiram Powers 
all the world knows and recognises—except the little 
gang before mentioned of his hypercritical depreciators. 
The work was first brought over to this country, and 
was here first exhibited in 1845 in the inner show- 
room of Messrs. Henry Graves and Co., at Pall 
Mall, the well-known establishment of printsellers at 
the corner of the Opera Colonnade. It was, besides 
this, shipped across the Atlantic by an American 
speculator, and displayed to the admiring gaze of the 
multitude in all parts of the United States. At length, 
however, in 1851 there came—for Hiram Powers and 
the Greek Slave—upon the noblest arena that could by 
any possibility have been desired for a great sculptor 
and his masterpiece—a resplendent opportunity. In 
the centre of the American department of the Great 
International Exhibition opened to public view in the 
Crystal Palace erected upon the greensward of Hyde 
Park, immediately under a trophy of striped and star- 
spangled banners, upon a revolving pedestal, revealed 
in the draperied niche of a curtained canopy there was 
seen, here, for the first time by the million—the Greek 
Slave. The laureate had already put forth his exquisite 
dictum that— 








‘* A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats of arms.’ 


And of that truth, there, in the lovely statue of the 
Greek Slave, pensively standing with her hands 
manacled, as if in the slave-market or bazaar of Con- 
stantinople, was a new illustration. Upon her fair 
countenance there was a mingled look of shame and 
scorn at the pitiless ignominy of her exposure thus to 
the gaze of a mob of competing voluptuaries. A more 
daring theme was never selected by ancient or modern 
sculptor. The choice thus made of his subject was a 
most hazardous adventure. Over its every difficulty, 
however, the purity of the ideal artist’s thought com- 
pletely and absolutely triumphed. There was the 
utmost conceivable delicacy in its treatment through- 
out. A human hog like Colonel Charteris (whose effigy 
is portrayed by Hogarth as leering in the tavern door- 
way in the first picture of the Harlot’s Progress) might 
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have stood rebuked before it as before the Goddess of 
Virginity. From the date of the opening of the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park, on the First of May, 1851, 
Hiram Powers’ fame as a sculptor was fully and 
securely established. Within ten years from that time 
six duplicates of the statue, also like the original in 
white marble, were called by him into existence. One 
of these was placed betimes in the Dudley Gallery. 
Another, as exactly like the original as its very double, 
we well remember stood always in the gallant old Mar- 
quess of Londonderry’s private sitting room in Holder- 
ness House. It stood there upon a green velvet pedestal 
immediately opposite the writing table at which so 
often sat the brave old soldier and ex-Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, a profusion of turquoise (his favourite 
stone) adorning his breast and heavily encrusting the 
hands with which, when, as Sir Charles Stewart, 
riding at the head of his dragoons, he had himself 
grappled with and taken prisoner on the battlefield of 
Fuentes d’Onore, the French Colonel, Delamotte, of 
the Imperial Cuirassiers. Besides those six duplicates 
or replicas in marble of the Greek Slave, the work was 
yet further popularised by being reproduced in countless 
plaster casts, both small and iarge, as well as in 
innumerable diminished copies in Parian or biscuit- 
china. English and continental connoisseurs had con- 
tended with distinguished American art collectors. in 
seeking from the artist himself, at his own price, the 
marble repetitions of his masterpiece already particu- 
larised. As for the Parian and the plaster imitations, 
they were but as the tributes of trade to the sculptor’s 
popularity. His name, curiously enough, was in no 
way blazoned abroad in the official catalogue of the 
great historical exhibition in which the Greek Slave 
was first of all so conspicuously displayed. There, one 
read simply under ‘“‘No. 522, Grant, J., London, 
England—Statue of the Greek Slave.” Captain 
Grant, the actual possessor of the original statue, 
and not the artist, was the veritable exhibitor. 
The sculptor’s name, however, passed from mouth 
to mouth, and was soon bruited abroad trumpet- 
tongued. Among the treasures of art and industry 
which were garnered up in such motley and 
amazing abundance in the Hyde Park Palace, it 
took its place under Class XXX., being the last or 
crowning subdivision, that devoted to the Plastic art, 
to Models, and Sculpture. It was to the American 
Department what the Kohinoor was among the 
jewellery of the Exhibition, the unapproachable para- 
gon! ‘There were four sculptors only, it is true; who 
received the award of the Council Medal, and Hiram 
Powers was not one of that select number. An English, 
a French, an Italian, and a German sculptor were the 
recipients of that highest mark of recognition or com- 
mendation. August Kiss obtained the Council Medal 
for his colossal group of the Amazon in zinc bronzed. 
Baron Carlo Marochetti for his gigantic plaster eques- 
trian effigy of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, raising aloft in 
his mailed hand the drawn sword that had so often 
scattered the Saracens in the Holy Land—a glorious 
figure, afterwards cast in enduring bronze, and now 
standing in heroic guise upon its pedestal between 











Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. 
Jacques Pradier was similarly honoured with one of 
the four Council Medals for his marble statue of 
Phryne; and Richard Wyatt, in his turn, for his 
marble statue of Glycera. Among those, however, who 
received the Prize Medal of the Exhibition, be sure of 
that, was Hiram Powers. His beautiful conception of 
the Greek Slave had placed him at once in {the very 
foremost rank among the sculptors of the century, 
Other works he afterwards produced in considerable 
abundance. That one, however, he never surpassed 
—he never even approached. For the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham he modelled the allegorical figure of 
America. Another typical shape he also fashioned, 
most effectively, under the title of California. He 
wrought in marble, as clear and beautiful in outline as 
the verse of Milton, Il Penseroso. Among his more 
strictly symbolical or purely ideal works there is one 
that should always be spoken of in terms of the highest 
praise, as an indisputable work of genius, the figure 
variously called the Fisher Boy, or the Young Fisher. 
man. Another eminently beautiful production is his 
study of the Head of Proserpine. The products of his 
master hand, it is now almost matter for regret, when 
his career, as a whole, comes to be examined, for the 
most part consisted of busts taken by him of the 
distinguished people of the age in which he flourished. 
The more remarkable of these have already been 
enumerated. Another may yet be particularised—the 
Princess Demidoff, better known of late years as the 
Princess Mathilde, daughter of Jerome Bonaparte, 
sometime King of Westphalia. Pre-eminently an 
artist, in his whole nature, Hiram Powers repeatedly 
evidenced during his life a remarkable capacity for 
ingenious contrivance. As affording a_ sufficiently 
striking evidence of the truth of this, it may here be 
mentioned that he was the inventor of an entirely new 
system of modelling, through the adoption of which 
there is no longer any necessity for the old-fashioned 
double process (still, however, in vogue) of building up 
first of all a soft model, and then, from that model, 
when completed and hardened, taking a cast in plaster- 
of-paris. Obviating all need of this round-about pro- 
cess, the plan hit upon by Hiram Powers was simply 
this: he constructed, a rudely-shaped solid plaster model 
of sulphate-of-lime, and then, armed with suitable 
hatchets, scoops, chisels, adzes, and other tools (also, 
every one of them, of his own invention) he carved and 
pared it down, finishing it in every part to the utmost 
possible nicety, according to the design he had 
originally projected, and with the most scrupulous 
care for its exact proportions. By this arrangement of 
his, while both time and labour were materially 
lessened, the sculptor was himself in reality the sculptor, 
leaving little or nothing to be done by the hands of his 
journeymen. 

As we close this brief memorial of the life and la- 
bours of Hiram Powers, the remembrance comes back 
to us of a glimpse caught three years and a half 
ago of his studio and home for a long while past 
at Florence. It is a drenching afternoon in the 
December of 1869. After visiting earlier in the day 
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the British Legation at the Palazzo Orlandi, we have 
driven in turn far into the country to two entirely 
opposite suburbs of the City of Flowers. First, to the 
Villa Trollope, where the elder of the two novelist- 
sons of the once-famous, but now almost-forgotten, 
author of the Widow Barnaby, has built, on the hill- 
side overlooking the Arno, his charming home, before 
the gardens in front of which the capital of Tuscany, 
with the noble Duomo in its midst, lies stretched like 
apanorama. Driving down into Florence afterwards, 
and traversing its whole width, we pass out of the city 
in a totally different direction, into what may justly be 
called the artists’ quarter, beyond the Porta Romana. 
There, upon opposite sides of the Viale del Poggio 
Imperiale, exactly fronting each other, are the Studio 
Powers and the Studio Fuller. Pupil and master are 
near neighbours. They enjoy the luxury of happy and 


constant intercommunication, in the midst of the | 


artistic labours that are the delight of their lives. The 


chips fly from the edge of the chisel, the rain falls | 


The afternoon flits by in pleasant converse 
As we emerge, at 


without. 
among the busts and statuary. 


length, from the entrance to the last-mentioned studio, | 


we find the driver of the carriage from the hotel has 
dropped sound asleep on his perch from very weariness, 


England in ages long gone past, and how their works 
are imperishable (though scarcely known) monuments 
of enterprize that may safely be classed with the 
gigantic labours of the now forgotten Pharaohs. 

To commence. Our rude forefathers must have 
been possessed of no mean engineering skill to rear on 
high the mighty monoliths still erect at Stonehenge. 
Take fifty Wiltshire ploughmen, and ask them to do 
the same, throwing into the bargain modern screw- 
jacks and similar appliances, and see if they can 
attain an equilibrium that will stand the test of twenty 
centuries. We doubt if they would not abandon the 
problem in despaic, even were the stones on the spot, 
and when the question of transporting such huge 
masses is considered, we are inclined to think they 
would entirely ‘ail. 

But it will naturally be said that the continuous 


| industry, that, carried on by generation after generation, 


in spite of the drenching downpour, and is snoring so | 
_ existence behind, is utterly alien to the spade and pickaxe 


loudly that, for the moment, we imagine the sound to 
come from one of the horses standing there with 
drooped heads as if they were asleep also. After 
laughing for an instant over the absurdity of this mis- 
apprehension, we hear one last kindly reference (even 
in the midst of his laughter) from the pupil to the 
master-hand hard by—his friend and neighbour. His 
friend and neighbour now no more, for only a fortnight 
since, namely, on this last Friday week, the 4th July, 
1873, the sculptor of the Greek Slave breathed his last. 
Remembering this, it is agreeable, in one sense, to add 
that, perhaps, the most life-like memento of him yet 
left to us (of the man, that is, exactly as he was), is 
the terra-cotta bust of Hiram Powers, by C. F. Fuller, 
numbered 1414 in the Sculpture Gallery of this present 
season’s Exhibition at the Royal Academy. 


> 


EARLY ENGINEERING. 


agen has brought the Khivan campaign to a 
\. successful termination. The Shah has visited 
British shores, and received a welcome more entire and 
more cordial than has fallen to the lot of a foreigner 
within the memory of any inhabitant of our Isles. 
That such a reception should awake the animosity of 
the Russian press is only natural, feeling, as it does 
that our spontaneous ebullition is widely different from 
the bureaucratic greeting the Persian monarch received 
In the Czar’s dominions. But whilst it manifests 
annoyance at this outburst of popular feeling, the 
Russian press has dragged in the name of the great 
projector of the Suez Canal, and relying doubtless on 
18 Monomaniac Anglophobia, has extolled him to the 
Skies as the most daring engineer of past or modern 








enables the rudest savages to leave records of their 


work that is required in a great engineering scheme of 
the present century. This is true, and we shall there- 
fore show that the prosperity of much of our island is 
due to the unwearying manner in which our remote 
ancestors embanked, drained, and reclaimed, and that 
whilst the sword of Saxon marauder and Danish 
pirate were still clashing in fierce conflict, a small 
section of the community was rearing silent monu- 
ments of fertile acres, which many of us possess and 
reside upon, without even a casual thought as to the 
dust from whose enterprise they sprung. 

We are inhabitants of the greatest and most flourish- 
ing city the wide world can produce. Our docks teem 
with ships, and our warehouses overflow with merchan- 
dise, yet how many of us know that our beloved 
Thames, the great highway for the commerce of a 
mighty empire is simply artificial from the Star and 
Garter at Richmond to the German Ocean? Startling 
as this may appear, none the less is it true. When 
the ancient Britons held sway over England, the 
Hampstead and Highgate range consisted of dense 
forest, the abode of the wild swine, the bull, and the 
ferocious wolf; and the low-lying country was an inter- 
minable morass whose miasmatic exhalations were the 
cause of frequent epidemics to its indwellers. Attracted 
by the eminence on which St. Paul’s now stands a colony 
of aborigines pitched their mud hovels there, and to 
them we have reason to believe we are indebted for the 
first rude attempts at reclamation. Below this little 
colony the river wandered in many devious channels, 
submerging at high tide Plumstead, East Ham, wash- 
ing over Southwark and Lambeth, and further down 
spreading itself out into a vast marsh, where the 
savage snared his waterfowl or prowled in his coracle 
to spear the eel with which the fat ooze abounded. 
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The Roman followed, and the work of embankment 
commenced in earnest; though our records are so 
slight that we only know that throughout the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era the work was indefati- 
gably continued, and that each cycle saw the noble river 
penned within straiter bounds, and fat lands occupied 
by the daring adventurers. Often the angry waters 
burst the frail banks and large tracts of inhabited 
country were devastated and submerged. This we 
find to have been the case as late as the reign of 
Henry VIII., when the Erith Reach was burst through 
and all the low lying parts adjacent to Woolwich 
iavolved in indiscriminate destruction. 

But we have another and a far greater work to 
quote, the successful accomplishment of which we 
believe to have stimulated similar endeavours in all 
parts of Southern England. We allude to the 
reclamation of the Cinque Ports. From the Low 
Countries a body of Frisian adventurers landed on the 
South Coast of Kent, along which lay one of the most 
extensive marshes in our Island, estimated at not less 
than 60,000 acres, or a tract of land fourteen miles in 
length by eight in depth. This was one watery waste 
of mingled mud and rank vegetation, extending from 
Hythe in Kent, to Winchelsea in Sussex. As to the pre- 
cise date of the reclamation of this wild by the Frisian 
settlers history is unable to inform us, but that to them 
we are indebted for so many additional fertile acres is 
beyond doubt. Familiar with embanking from the 
peculiar nature of their abandoned home, they brought 
all their knowledge into play here, and to this moment 
the sea is held aloof by the wall of which these long 
forgotten men were the originators, and on the solidity 
of which the safety of much of the district still de- 
pends, much of the land still lying beneath the level of 
high tides. According to Mr. Smiles the first portion 
reclaimed was the island, upon which the town of Old 
Romney now stands ; and embankments were extended 
southwards as far as New Romney, where an accumu- 
lation of beach took place, forming a natural barrier 
against further encroachments of the sea at that point. 
The old town of Lydd also stood upon another island, 
as did Ivychurch, Old Winchelsea, and Guildford ; the 
sea sweeping round them and rising far inland at every 
tide. Burmarsh and the district thereabouts were 
reclaimed at a more recent period; and by degrees the 
islands disappeared, the sea was shut out, and the 
whole became firm land. Large additions were made 
to it from time to time by the deposits of shingle along 
the coast, which left several towns, formerly important 
seaports, stranded upon the beach far inland. Thus, 
the ancient Roman port at Lymne, past which the 
Timen or Rother is supposed originally to have flowed, 
is left high and dry more than three miles from the 
sea, and sheep now graze where formerly the galleys 
of the Romans rode. West Hythe, one of the Cinque 
Ports, originally the Port for Boulogne, silted up by 
the wide extent of shingle, is used by the Modern 
School of Musketry as their practising ground. Old 
Romney, about the centre of the marsh, was an 
ancient port, but is now upwards of two miles from 
the sea. The marshmen seem to have followed up 








blocked up the Rother with shingle, at the same time 
breaching the wall, that the river took a new course 
and flowed thenceforward by Rye into the sea; and 
the port of New Romney became lost. The point of 
Dungeness—the scene of the ‘‘ Northfleet” disaster— 
gains accumulations of sand so rapidly that it is said 
to have extended more than a mile seaward within the 
memory of persons living. 

We will not further descant on the wisdom shown 
by the reclamators in enforcing certain labour from the 
inhabitants of the district to keep the sea-wall in 
repair, suffice it to say that to this day ‘‘the law and 
custom of Romney Marsh” lies at the bottom of all 
English legislation on the subject of embanking and 
draining. Neither shall we at present touch upon a 
later, though more gigantic work, the reclamation of 
the Lincolnshire fens. We trust we have not 
deteriorated from our ancestors—and in the matter of 
digging surely a peace loving Ministry will agree with 
us—and while we can point to a Brunel and a 
Stephenson in the past, and a Hawkshaw and Fowler 


in the present, we can surely afford to pass by a little 


spleen on the parts both of M. de Lesseps and the 
Muscovite Press. 


ee 


ARTIST AND DEALER. 





No. I. 

Every season London shows the rising up of a new 
generation of eager youths, who have turned from sixteen 
to seventeen years old since the season before, and who 
now all go under Temple Bar, like so many sheep through 
a hole, trusting to find joy, fresh fields, clover, and what- 
ever else may be needed for a complete Paradise, at the 
other side. The boys are all full of energy and high aims, 
and some of them are troubled with talents and other 
mental misfortunes which tend to increase their difficulties 
in adapting themselves to a career. We will, therefore, 
not look unkindly on them, even if some few twist uneasily 
from side to side, and change their minds once or twice at 
the outset. They will be none the better when they have 
grown wiser and learned to live on as little enthusiasm as 
will keep bocy and soul together. The most difficult to 
manage of the whole band are, perhaps, some of those 
who wish to be artists. Not because their wish is more 
ardent than the yearning of those who desire to become 
Members of Parliament, but since there is more pre- 
cipitation and conviction in their sanguine dreams. A 
boy of eighteen who determines to be a statesman has no 
difficulty in realising to himself that he is not a statesman 
yet, but his twin brother, who is going to become an 
artist, needs considerable calmness and self-knowledge to 
find out whether his hope is not an already attained reality. 
He may have all the personal advantages of the “ Belle 
Dame sans merci,’’ whose— 

” hair was long, her foot was light 
And her eyes were wild.” 





And he may possibly have genius. It is the fate of all 
such inexperienced but ardent adventurers, when they 
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begin to dash at the world’s fortress and try to carry it 
with their nursery pop-guns, to insist on making the first 
attack alone, and when they are repulsed, to fall igno- 
miniously into the hands of some benevolent Old Wreck, 
who sees in their courage the renewal of his own 
outhful extravagance, and who for old kindness sake 
takes them by the arm and, in a friendly way, walks them 
round to the back door, where they sometimes obtain 
admission, and a little food and rest. 

The Ancient Guide, whose interest we suppose to have 
been excited by a young and enthusiastic artist, begins his 
diabolical work of disillusionment at the point where the 
youthful genius can least resist. He does not rashly 
criticise the art of the aspirant, nor speak to him of his 
incapacity to cope with the mature forces which will be 
brought against him. He begins altogether in the reverse 
direction, by dwelling entirely on the enemies of a com- 
mercial and money-making cast of mind, with whom 
Genius will- have to fight for his share of the world's 
pot-au-feu. He talks to him of dealers, and tells stories of 
the silent martyrdom which the greatest artists now living 
have suffered from these ogres when they were young. 
He says to the breathless youth, ‘‘ Come to the Academy,” 
and when they are within (the youth having paid for both), 
he takes him up to a portrait painted by our greatest 
master of the brush, and says, “ See, what facility! What 
execution! Mr.——— was only six weeks over that portrait. 
He will receive a thousand or two thousand for it. Stand 
before it; you cannot even repeat with your wrist, in the 
air, the twists he gave as he laid on the colour. Could you 
mix his palette? It is easy to see and understand when 
done—but the doing! It is like the playing of a sonata by 
Joachim. We see one hand laid on the strings; his violin 
is his palette. The other hand takes the bow—his brush ; 
and presently, with a few movements up and down, he 
paints for us on air, his canvas, the divine soul of Bach, 
Beethoven, or Brahms. At such a stroke of the clock it 
began, at such a minute it ended. What is he to be paid 
for his half-hour’s work? He has an advantage over the 
painter, or a disadvantage. He seems to receive more 
per minute, because all he did for practice, alone, has 
vanished into air, and was not paid for at all. But every 
stroke laid by the painter remains, and so does every stroke 
laid by every other painter. Must a beginner needs sell 
his work? It is asif a musician charged for tickets to 
admit an audience to hear him play his scales and exercises. 
You must not be surprised or shocked to hear that the great 
R.A. before whose one or two thousand guinea portrait we 
are stancing, acquired his facility in painting picture after 
picture for the dealers, and selling them for shillings, my 
dear friend, for shillings. He was obliged to do it.” 

Arrived at this point, the youth may perhaps rebel a 
little and suggest that he is not so very young but that he 
can remember hearing that this swift-painting R.A., who 
is the wonder of the Anglo-Velasquez School, learnt in a 
very different manner—namely, by painting stiff, highly 
finished, highly tragic pictures, where the unhappiness of 
the drawing was atoned for by the intensity of the expres- 
sion and the poetry of the design. The engravings of 
these are sufficiently well known, and many an actor and 
actress has taken a lesson from them in the art of standing 
grouped in a conversational embrace. These pictures 
were not dashingly painted. Small and smooth-haired 
brushes laid in the careful and brilliant colours on the lean 
forms strained and distorted as if bent in the fire of the 
artist's ethereal passion. 











The Ancient replies that though the world knows it 
not, Mr. Anglo-Velasquez had two styles of painting even 
then, and could dash off a pot-boiler for a dealer, and sell 
it for the price of a week's dinners, long before the public 
knew or his friends confessed, that he could handle any 
other than the ascetic-zsthetic brush. 

The Ancient then takes his youth away, and, if he 
thinks him promising, asks to see his sketches, and bit by 
bit changes his character. Inch by inch the philosopher's 
cloak slips from his shoulders, and the tradesman’s apron 
descends from his hips. At last he absolutely makes an 
offer for some ambitious work, which he contemplates 
afterwards selling to a coffee-house to decorate the chop- 
room, and with this stroke the DEALER stands confessed. 
Let the youth open his diary, and, if he can find space for 
such irrelevant matter, among the records of his tender 
passions, let him make a note that a man may talk, and 
talk, and be a dealer ; at least, it is certain that this may be 
the case in London. 

But there is another side to the picture. There is 
another eager lover of art setting forth to meet our dealer. 
He is not an artist, but a purchaser. He is perhaps equally 
unsophisticated. The sad tale of his experience must be 
reserved for our next article. 


— 


JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. 





Cuemistry for Young People, as prepared for them 
by the Rev. J. Joyce; Mechanics for Young People; 
Hydrostatics for Young People; Pneumatics for Young 
People; Optics for Young People; other Horrors for 
Young People; are perfectly well-known to—Old People. 
Question: How? Answer: By the medium of—titles in 
untempting Library Catalogues, and thin lettering on the 
backs of dusty volumes on the top shelves of book-cases. 
This has to be accounted for:—The Rev. J. Joyce’s ideas 
of the requirements and acquirements of young people 
were peculiar. And if this does not account for it, there 
is only one more solution. The young people among 
whom the Rev. J. Joyce ‘moved’ were so absolutely 
different to present young people, there must have been a 
chasm in ancestry, hewing genealogical trees flat down at 
a stroke. These living, are no relation to those that have 
gone before. But this supposition, amounting to that of 
the whole links of human nature having suffered severing, 
is nothing like so easy as the supposition that one Tutorial 
gentleman was wrong; and justice, happily, goes so com- 
pletely hand in hand with easiness, it can be proved by a 
very short enquiry. 

The Rev. J. Joyce wrote, as he says in his preface, for 
children of ten and eleven years of age; “that was a 
period of life,’’ he was confident, ‘by no means too early 
to induce in children habits of scientific reasoning.’’ And 
the Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. J. Joyce’s contemporaries, 
were quite in a to-do just then about science. The dis- 
tinguished lady had, at the moment, stepped out of the 
nursery into the school-room ; scores of learned professors 
were talking at her, and of her, and with her, and to her, 
in all languages, like another Babel; and she was of so 
much consequence they could not, any way, leave her 
alone. To mention those few gentlemen who are men- 
tioned by the Rev. J. Joyce in the course of his 
** Dialogues,” there was Dr. John Ingenhouz, ‘“‘ who used 
always to carry about with him a phial filled with gas to 
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amuse his friends with the method he had discovered of 
burning iron wire in oxygen gas; there was Dr. Joseph 
Black whose definition of Chemistry is quoted by the Rev. 
J. Joyce to the young people he was endeavouring to 
enlighten; there was Lavoisier, whose widow that other 
philosopher, Count Rumford, married and afterwards dis- 
carded ~~ not she have had enough of “retorts,” 
chymical and otherwise!); there were Dr. Fourcroy and 
John Rodolph Slauber, and Sir Torbern Bergman, and 
Denys Tapin (who invented the New Digester, or Engine 
for the softening of Bones), and Brandt, and Macquer, 
and Muschenbroeck, and, lastly, Charles, third Earl Stan- 
hope, to whose two sons the Rev. J. Joyce acted for many 
years as resident tutor. This Earl must have been a 
strong wind blowing upon the Rev. J. Joyce to make him 
become Dialoguist. His lordship was ever busy at inven- 
tion. He invented an arithmetical machine; a new print- 
ing press; a monochord for tuning musical instruments ; 
a vessel to sail against wind and tide ; a method to secure 
buildings from fire; and for science to have been in every- 
body’s mind as much as in his own, is sure to have been 
his lordship’s hobby. Who could have helped to bring 
this about so aptly as the scientific gentleman who was 
tutor to his lordship’s sons? To invent young people 
must have seemed quite a swift and straightforward pro- 
cess. The names were already to hand. There were the 
Rev. J. Joyce’s pupils, the Honorable Charles Banks Stan- 
hope (shot dead through the heart, poor young fellow! in 
1809, at Corunna), and the Honorable James Hamilton 
Stanhope ; they could be the Charles and James of the 
Dialogues admirably, and to them the first series of 
Dialogues—that terrible work in six little mottled-paper 
volumes—was affectionately dedicated. They would want 
a sister, a young person of even more effroyable type than 
themselves ; she should be Emma. (It was strange the 
Rev. J. Joyce did not venture on Hester; that weird and 
mystic, and beautiful half-sister, known as Lady Hester 
Stanhope, on whom an ocean of strange attributes might 
have been affixed without a word of wonder.) As for the 
Fount of Science, the Arch-Heaver of those Cheopsic 
Pyramids-of Hard Facts, who was to instruct the Invented 
Children, it was a suave piece of proper adulation on the part 
of the Rev. J. Joyce to make the first one in the first book 
a “‘ Father” (a thin disguise, clearly, for Earl Stanhope), 
and it was only fitting that the rev. gentleman should 
make the second in the second book (when Charles and 
James had grown a little older, and, as can be seen, fiercely 
inquisitive) a companion-portrait of himself, a ‘ Tutor.” 
To the work both parent and teacher went, with a will. 
“«T shall at all times take a delight,’ are the first_words of 
the first speech of the ‘“ Father” to his little girl and boy, 
‘‘in communicating to you the elements of useful know- 
ledge ; and the more so in proportion to the deSire which 
you have of collecting and storing those facts that may 
enable you to understand the operations of nature, as well 
as the works of ingenious artists. These, I trust, will lead 
you, insensibly, to admire the wisdom and goodness by 
means of which the whole system of the universe is con- 
structed and supported.” Alas for the young people of 
ten and eleven on whom this syringe was directed! One 
of them, Emma, whose right christening should have been 
Miniature Minerva, had at first a little sensation of this. 
She made the comment, ‘‘ But can philosophy be compre- 
hended by children so young as we are? I thought that it 
had been the business of men, and of old men too.” -She 
soon recovered, however. In her next speech, dear little 





ten-year-older as she was, she said ‘‘ The more knowledge 
I get, the better I seem to like it; and the number of new 
ideas which, with a little of your assistance, I have obtained 
from “‘ Evenings at Home,” and the great pleasure which 
I have received from the perusal of these volumes will, | 
am sure, excite me to read them again and again.’’ What 
does one want? To puta kiss upon the rosy young lips 
when they have let these words pass them. It is the 
instant and sweet enticement. So again when Charles, 
aged eleven, has said, ‘“‘ If by extension is meant length, 
breadth, and thickness, matter, undoubtedly, is an extended 
substance. Its solidity is also manifest by the resistance 
it makes to the touch.” Emma’s answer is as charming; 
as perfectly matching her perfectly invented self. ‘ And,” 
she said, ‘the other properties nobody will deny, for all 
material objects are, of themselves, without motion, and it 
may be readily conceived that by the application of a 
proper force there is no body which cannot be moved; 
But I remember, papa, that you told us something strange 
about the divisibility of matter, which you said might be 
continued without end.” It is so good, it is delightful to 
find there is enough family characteristic left for it to 
sprout out firmly in the younger brother, James. He has 
grown a little older, perhaps up to twelve, and ‘‘ Father's” 
volumes are closed to be replaced by the thoroughly. 
resembling ‘“‘ Tutors;"’ yet his bent is clear. ‘Do you 
infer from this,” he asks, ‘“‘ that the iron contains the 
greater quantity of caloric, although, by the thermometer, 
it did not appear to be at a higher degree of temperature 
than the wood?” And, acutely, ‘‘ A double decomposition 
requires that there should be at least two compound sub- 
stances. The wood, I can easily believe, is one, but where 
is the other?’’ The family estates may pass to him, may 
they not? He bears the true mark, and cannot be 
disinherited. 

The horrible way, in short, in which all three of these 
young persons winnow out their questions, exactly the 
same as a perpetual play of ‘chaff,’ is maddening. 
Examples: No. 1 (James). What are the chief properties 
of hydrogen gas? No. 2 (Charles). What is acetous fer- 
mentation? No. 3 (Emma). What common instruments 
are to be referred to this mechanical power? No. 4 
(James). How many earths are there? No. 5 (Charles), 
What is Barytes? No.6(James). What are the properties 
that distinguish lime? No. 7 (Charles). Is the result pure 
magnesia and sulphate of potass? No. 8 (James). What 
do you mean by mother water? No. g (Charles). What 
other properties belong to the ammoniacal (demoniacal) 
gas besides the smell? No. 10 (James). Could I make a 
glass of brandy and water (Tut! Tut!) of silica and alkali? 
Numbers—as many as will please (James and Charles 4 
duo). Does the phosphoric acid weigh more than the phos- 
phorus did previously to combustion? By what means 
are these operations performed ? When the thermometer 
rises does it show that free caloric is entering into the 
surrounding bodies? What is the reason of this? How 
is that accounted for? How is it formed into rolls? In 
what state is it obtained? All heavings and castings (the 
senseless young people!) into those exhaustless pits of 
chemistry and mineralogy, Father and Tutor, every one of 
which is amply avenged by lists of ‘‘ Questions and Exer- 
cises”’ at the end of the volumes, in which the tables are 
turned effectually, and counter probe is dealt for probe! 
How quickly these young Stanhopes must have wished 
they had held their foolish tongues ! 

But now must come the transverse slashes that break 
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the machinery of these nice young people, and prove them 
to be only automata ; or, rather, prove their science to be 
only automatic, and their living and fun-loving and elastic 
natures too strong and too flexible to be extinguished, even 
in the metal crucibles of the Rev. J. Joyce. It is proved 
in such a quaint, droll style, too; it is as rich as the rest. 
“J have often taken Epsom salts,” says James; “ they 
make a sad, bitter dose!” ‘I had the misfortune this 
morning, at breakfast,” mourns Emma, “ to let my saucer 
slip from my hands, by which it was broken into several 
pieces | "’ ‘“‘T have seen rope and wire dancers at the 
circus,’ confesses the same dear little woman; “and the 
cyder-press in Kent,” (father had been demonstrating that 
“a higher treat an inquisitive youth cannot have than that 
of witnessing the process of coining as it is carried on at 
the Mint, Tower Hill!’’). ‘I have sometimes trembled to 
pass by the hop-waggons which we have met on the Kent 
road,” cries poor little Emma (‘‘ And without any impeach- 
ment of your courage,” states the unnatural father, “ for 
they are loaded to such an enormous height, that they 
totter every inch of the road). ‘I should like to surprise 
Emma with a sight of some phosphoric writing!” admits 
James. ‘Our short poker in the nursery” is alluded to 
by Charles, who says also, ‘I once let a seven-shilling 
piece fall into some mercury!" ‘I know what gum is, 
for I have frequently taken it from cherry and palm trees!" 
is the mea culpa of the other naughty boy. “ It strikes 
me,” ventures Charles, “‘ in looking over the table, that the 
common names are much more simple than the others, 
which seem complex, and difficult to be remembered.” No 
wonder, poor child! Tutor has flung Muriate of Soda at 
him, which he could have called salt; and Phosphate of 
Lime, which he could have called Animal Bones; and a 
whole list of other hard things, which might as well have 
been simple ; and it was time the complaint should come. 
Tutor does his best, indeed, all through, to effect the most 
disagreeable repression. He threatens the British Museum 
—an arch-punishment. He says, “ You ought not to 
meddle with the mineral acids, a very small portion of 
which, dropped on your clothes, would burn them into 
holés""—a dead insult to the lads able to catechize him 
about chemical affinity, and attraction, and combination, 
with gravity. He tells them to smell ammonia and con- 
centrated muriatic acid, ‘“‘but not too near ’’—when, as 
James says, ‘‘that caution is almost useless, as I cannot 
bring them near my nose.” He reduces them, after 
smelling, to saying, ‘‘ These, indeed, have both very 
powerful and pungent scents,” and “It emits a very 
fetid odour.” And then he explodes violently a phial of 
hydrogen and common air, by the sudden application of a 
lighted candle, and has got his pupils under such strict 
decorum, he allows James to say, placidly, ‘‘ It has made 
a report like a pistol.” And, after all, he has the temerity 
to take credit to himself for “thinking it his duty, in a 
work intended for very young minds, to avoid metaphysical 
distinctions ; preferring, at all times, rather to guide them 
by matters of fact, than to load their tender memories with 
curious and subtle theories !” 

It is good, at times, to re-Joyce; so this has been re- 
Joyce-ing. It is quite enough. The hearts of no Young 
People are wishing to become any more intimate with 
Scientific Dialogues. The tap has to be turned on, now- 
adays, in different fashion. 








THE EXHIBITION OF NEEDLEWORK AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





ANOTHER of those interesting loan collections for which 
the South Kensington Museum has always been famous is 
now on view in the North Court. It consists of specimens 
of decorative art needlework made before 1800, of the 
greatest interest. In March a committee of ladies (includ- 
ing Princess Christian, Louise Marchioness of Lorne, and 
Mary Duchess of Teck) was appointed to collect the 
gaa and we cordially congratulate them upon the 
result. 

The collection is arranged in classes—the first consisting 
of examples of ecclesiastical work, as vestments, orphreys, 
or the rich borders of such vestments, chalice covers, &c. 
At the outset (3) we notice an interesting specimen, an 
ophrey recently mounted on a church vestment, bearing 
the arms of John Grandison, Bishop of Exeter, (d. 1369), 
lent by the Marquis of Bute. Our archeological readers 
will remember that one of the few undoubted examples of 
dated English ivory carving now in existence was executed 
for this prelate, and is preserved at the British Museum. 
Mons. Spitzer lends (5) the cover or facing of -a cloister 
desk, embroidered on red velvet given by Charles V. to the 
monastry of Yuste, in which he spent the latter years of 
his life. This sumptuous piece of work has a mystic bird 
represented upon it with the Trinity worked on its breast. 
This is of the fourteenth century. Of the fifteenth century, 
No. 12, two orphreys embroidered in silk and gold, 
Spanish work, struck us most. These specimens were 
lent by Mons. Spitzer. Chasubles of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century, are well represented ; but we are surprised 
that more examples of copes (or processional vestments) 
are rot to be seen. Dr. Northcote lends two of the latter, 
and hoods of two-others, but they are as late as the 
eighteenth century. In the Middle Ages the hoods of 
copes were generally most exquisitely embroidered, and, in 
a procession, were often so arranged as to display in 
correct order the distinctive scenes in the life and passion 
of our Lord. Ina piece of sixteenth century embroidery, 
lent by M. Levy (21), evidently part of an orphrey of cope 
or chasuble, the face of St. Peter is in remarkable relief, 
the catalogue says it is in composition, but we think it 
only needlework raised unusually high. Of sixteenth 
century chasubles, we must mention as especially worthy 
of notice (30), a chasuble, lent by M. Spitzer, of red 
damask, embroidered in gold, the nimbi on the figures on 
the orphrey of which were decorated in a very effective 
manner with pearls. Some of these pieces of embroidery 
remind us of the richly gemmed early religious pictures. 

Class II. is certainly the most generally attractive one in 
the collection, comprising as it does work of all kinds 
having historical interest. The very first frame (51) con- 
tains a piece of silk gold embroidery, said to be a portion 
of the cushion cover upon which was laid the finger of St. 
Luke, presented by Charlemagne to the Archbishop 
Magnus of Sens. Then we have (52) a band of linen em- 
broidered in silk by the Countess Ghilsa, wife of Guifred, 
Comte de Cerdagne, eleventh century, which once belonged 
to the Abbaye de St. Martin de Canigon. 

Students of Medieval Art are generally familiar, through 
the late Mr. H. Shaw’s (we regret that we should have to 
say the late) great work on the Middle Ages, with the 
funeral pall in the possession of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany. Our ancestors symbolised the Resurrection by the 
rich colours of the funeral palls they employed, and judged 
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that joyful event, and our belief in the bright side of a Chris- 
tian’s hope, better suggested by colour than by the sombre 
hues we seem to think so inseparably connected with death. 
The beautifully embroidered pall, lent by the Fishmongers 
Company (53), was used at the funeral of Sir W. 
Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, temp. Richard II. 
1381). 

Tn a collections of this kind articles said to have been the 
work of or to belong to, orin any way to be connected with, 
three celebrated royal personages are sure to appear. We 
allude to Mary Queen of Scots, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Charles I., and the collection under notice is very rich in 
such articles. Of the former unfortunate queen we have (54) 
a workbox, lent by Her Majesty, decorated with the royal 
needle c. 1563, and though somewhat injured it is easy to 
see that the subject on the top of the box is Jacob’s dream ; 
a cane baby linen basket (55) lined with blue silk by the 
Queen of Scots for her son James VI. of Scotland (on 
January 1) c. 1565; an casy chair (56) ornamented by her, 
same date; part of her bed hangings from Fotheringay 
Castle (57) with curious animals in relief; an Agnus Dei 
(77) formerly her property; and a silk embroidered quilt 
of the bed on which the Queen slept on her visit to Lyme. 
Queen Elizabeth was a great needlewoman, but there 
appears to be no example of her craft in the collection, 
though there are eighteen pieces of plain baby linen made 
by her (60) for Queen Mary I. Six articles are marked 
as her property (61 to 66), including a pair of white satin 
shoes embroidered with coloured silks and silver, a toilet 
cover, and a pocket book decorated in the same manner. 

Of memorials of the royal martyr we observe (82) the 
‘‘ Star” from the mantle of the Order of the Garter worn 
by Charles I. on the scaffold, and given by him to Capt. 
Basil Woodd ; a miniature of him (88) in needlework, but 
so minutely executed that it is at first difficult to realise 
that it is not a painting; a pair of gloves (93) formerly 
belonging to him, lent by Mrs. Leigh of Lyme; a white 
embroidered shirt also his property, lent by the Duchess 
of Richmond; and a brown satin jacket embroidered in 
blue silk. The Catalogue says the latter is embroidered in 
green. We do not know if the secretary who thus de- 
scribed it is afflicted with colour-blindness, the embroidery 
is certainly blue. 

Also interesting from historical association are (67) a 
piece of embroidery worked by Dame de Ranch wife of 
Henry Holbeck de Ranch the first married bishop in 
England 1521 ; (70) piece of tapestry by Elizabeth Countess 
of Shrewsbury, end of 16th century; (79) pair of curtains 
of worsted embroidery said to have been worked by Amy 
Robsart ; (83) satin petticoat quilted by the mother of Sir 
Isaac Newton ; (84) sampler worked in coloured silk by 
Katherine of Braganza, queen of Charles II., with this 
inscription “‘ The 21st of May was our marriage daye ;” 
(91) knitted gloves (gants de cérémonie ) formerly belonging 
to Cardinal Richelieu richly embroidered ; (94) piece’ of 
patchwork in gold and silver brocades worked by Anne 
Fleetwood, Cromwell’s eldest daughter; (95a) pourpoint 
and slashed silk waistcoat formerly belonging to John 
Carter, the intimate friend of Cromwell ; (100-103) straps, 
stirrups, saddle cloth, holsters, and saddle richly em- 
broidered with gold on crimson velvet, used by James I. 
when he rode to his coronation; (106) red satin damask 
coverlid with green silk embroidery, probably made for the 
occasion of William III.’s visit to Knole, near Sevenoaks ; 
(112) ecclesiastical alms-bag of red velvet embroidered 
with gold and silver with the arms of Anne Henriette of 





France, daughter of Louis XV.; (113) gauze sachet of 
Louis XV. with embroidered medallion in silk, belonging 
to Marie Antoinette; (115 and 116) counterpane and 
valence worked by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; and 
(189) a very rich satin robe of the Emperor of China from 
the Summer Palace. 

Class III. includes small objects of all kinds, such as 
Vide Poches or Semainiers (the latter term was applied 
because they usually had a pocket for each day of the 
week) to hang on each side of the bed, caps, gloves, and 
book covers. The objects in this class are chiefly of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. We 
notice (133) several frames containing twenty-eight pieces 
of tapestry work, representing flowers and other objects 
on the covers, while included in the frames, are the 
names of the ladies who worked the specimens, and the 
dates ofeach. It is very important to be able to assign 
an exact date to examples of any class of works of art, and 
though dates are often given with apparent truth, these 
are frequently merely conjectural. 

It is difficult in a collection containing nearly seven 
hundred specimens, to select sufficient examples to show 
its great value. We have, therefore, contented ourselves 
with noticing the works having historical interest chiefly, 
but those of our readers who take our advice and proceed 
to South Kensington will be rewarded by an assemblage of 
beautiful specimens, including hand-work tapestry, worsted 
work, appliqué (or applied) work, work on velvet silk, satin 
on furniture, and boxes, baskets, and pictures, the three 
latter chiefly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
We must content ourselves with noticing one or two note- 
worthy articles. In a case of caps we observe one cf 
peculiar shape (164), embroidered with the Ancaster crest, 
formerly worn by the third Duke of Ancaster and Kesteven’s 
running footman, c. 1750. No. 210 is a beautiful cushion 
cover, though placed too near the ground to be seen well. 
It is embroidered on satin, with pearls, rubies, and garnets, 
and represents the history of Queen Esther and Mordecai, 
and was worked by Abigail Moore, daughter and co-heiress 
of Luke Constable, of Swaffham, Norfolk, from whom it 
descended to her great nephew, Dr. Thurston, of Suffolk, 
and Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge who bequeathed 
it, A.D. 1761, to his cousin, Mr. Knott, of Barningham, 
Norfolk. No. 366 is a square piece of embroidery in gold, 
silver, and silks ; the figures are of great size, and a lady 
represented has her neck ornamented with pearls. No. 
453 is a good example of sixteenth century ecclesiastical 
embroidery, being an altar frontal of red velvet and gold 
lama, with panels and medallions in ‘“appliqué.’’ Of the 
same class of embroidery, but a century later, is 466, an 
altar frontal with figures in needlework, Italian. Two 
waistcoats, lent by Lady Holland (530 and 531), show the 
richly embroidered clothes in which our eighteenth century 
ancestors delighted. We recommend our lady friends to 
take a hint from (619) a portiére, quilted in yellow silk 
upon a linen ground, with outline figures in red. This 
style is Spanish, is very effective, and we should think 
comparatively easy to execute. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A FEw weeks since we presented our readers with some 
six or eight unpretending little sketches, drawn almost 
hap-hazard from an artist’s portfolio, and illustrative of 


localities and objects of interest on the banks of the river. , 
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We now add four more simple and yet graphic designs 
derived from the same source. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind readers, so intelligent as we presume our sub- 
scribers to be, that the merit of a work of art is by no 
means dependent on its size. The drawings to which we 
refer are diminutive, but not for that reason devoid of a 
high order of merit. We need simply direct attention to 





TILBURY FORT, 


the simplicity, force, and fidelity to nature displayed by 
each of the four specimens. They represent a school of 
wood engraving, we much regret to say, somewhat out of 
fashion, in which the artist consulted the real capacities 
of the material with which he had to deal, in which sensa- 
tional effects were not aimed at, the result being produced 
by thoroughly legitimate means, the meretricious element 





SHEERNESS. 


being entirely eschewed, sobriety and truth to nature being 
preferred to vagueness, violent contrasts, harsh staring 
colours and eccentricity both of conception and treatment. 
Considering the tendencies of wood engraving such speci- 
mens as we have placed before the readers, utterly devoid, 
as they are, of any approach to foppery, seem not unworthy 
of study and preservation. 





Les RoMAINS DE LA DECADENCE. 
To those who are familiar with the collection of paint- 
ings at the Musée du Luxembourg, at Paris, the drawing 
we publish this week, though it is but a sketch, will recali 
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THE NORE LIGHT, 


a remarkable and imposing picture. The figures are life- 
size, and the canvas would completely cover one side of a 
large London drawing-room, being more than thirteen 
feet in height, and between twenty and thirty feet long. 
The painting is executed in a broad and simple style, 
chiefly with rich brown tones, distributed and applied in 
imitation of the Venetian manner. The back-ground 
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JUNCTURE OF TRE THAMES AND M&DWAY. 





especially in its relation with the figures recalls Paolo 
Veronese. 

Thomas Couture, the painter of this picture was born at 
Senlis (Oise), and was a pupil of Gros, and Paul Dela- 
roche. He exhibited ‘‘ Les Romains de la Décadence ” in 
Paris at the Sa'on of the year 1847, and received in 1848 
the award of the Legion of Honour. His work bore as 
motto a line from Juvenal. 

We suppose the grave figures on the right to be the 
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satirist and his friend. They stand apart wrapped in dark 
mantles, looking on sadly at a scene of disgrace and 
debauchery. In painting this picture the artist must have 
experienced and attempted to convey some of the feelings 
of the poets. Paris is the Rome which Frenchmen wor- 
ship, and in whose repeated falls they find the great 
tragedy of history. Luxury and vice in the second quarter 
of the present century seemed about to revenge the bril- 
liant episode of the Napoleonic period, and destroy the 
conqueror of the universe. If Paris fall into the self- 
woven snare of indulgence, she cannot say that her poets 
and artists have neglected to warn her of her danger. 
The moral of Couture’s picture by no means stands 
alone. 

But, however, earnest and much called for the lesson 
contained in it may have been we cannot suppose that 
this work was executed merely as a sermon, It has, per- 
haps, a higher moral value as a work of art. 


Since the frescoes of Raphael, and the great canvases 
of Titian and Verenese taught the world to compose groups 
of figures whose attitude should all spring from some 
evident and natural cause, and the weight of whose 
bodies should rest on the firm ground, yet whose combina- 
tions should strike the eye as the harmonies of a great 
orchestral piece of music come to the ear, there has been a 
meaning in the mere arrangement of a great picture which 
demands a higher condition of mind either to produce or 
enjoy it, than is necessary for the recognition of a simple 
moral truth. ‘Virtue is good and vice is bad” may be 
understood to a certain degree by almost any one not 
immediately engaged in the trying practise of either, but a 
group like that in Couture’s picture is only to be- felt by 
intellects capable of enjoying the verse of Racine. Like 
everything substantially artistic in France, this painting is 
a translation from the Italian or Latin, It differs from its 
source of inspirations as the language of France from that 
of Gaul or Italy. Compared to the rich and vinous colour- 
ing of the earth in which Veronese mingled his tones, the 
hues are cold and uninteresting. The figures are sometimes 
mechanical and savouring of school study, and sometimes 
over-naturalised to a degree that takes from the harmony 
of the work. Artists are not yet at one about the amount 
of imitation of ordinary nature allowable in a work like 
the present, and sometimes they introduce limbs taken so 
directly and uncompromisingly from the Ilfe, and not the 
right life, that our eyes are as much shocked by their 
presence in a group as our ears would be if an operatic 
singer suddenly spoke one word in the midst of his song, 
justifying himself with the observation that such would 
be the tone of voice in nature employed by a person on an 
occasion like that of the dramatic situation be played 
in. 

If Couture has erred in this direction in one or two 
places he has at least erred energetically, and his picture 
is not wanting any where in force and purpose. The 
central group is- of course an adaptation from the well- 
known reclining and supporting figures from the pediment 
to the Parthenon, now in the Elgin Room at the British 
Museum. The adaptation is bold, and not done in a spirit 
of poverty. Couture is by no means wanting in the 
faculty of designing original striking attitudes, and his 
picture of the Romans of the Decadence is not to be passed 
over without serious thought by the art-lover who would 
compare the French and English schools, or the visitor 
who goes to refresh his taste for paintings at the Museum 
of the Luxembourg Palace. 
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A RUN IN THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 





In the south-west corner of France there is a mountainous 
country, not much frequented by Englishmen, but well 
worthy of attention. Having made, in the spring of this 
year (1873), a fishing excursion with a friend in this part 
of France, we have thought that a short description of the 
country might not be unacceptable to those who have never 
seen it, and that the angler might be glad to know of it. 
Our starting point, then, is St. Jean de Luz, and the Nive 
the river for which we make. Our course lies, for some 
distance, along the banks of the Nivelle, a river which 
abounds in trout, but has few other fish; nor are its banks 
so picturesque as those of the Nive, which we first reach 
at Cambo. This place is a favourite resort of the 
Bayonnais, who frequently drive over to spend the day 
there. In the season it is much frequented by the French, as 
it possesses. strong sulphur and chalybeate waters. Here 
we find ourselves in a very pretty part of the country, indeed; 
for about forty miles there is an unbroken continuance of 
beautiful river scenery. Sleeping the night at Cambo, we 
hasten on to the less frequented portions of the river. Our 
first halting place, after Cambo, is Itzatzu, where, for the 
last time, we see an English party. Having secured beds 
at a little roadside inn, in which, though outwardly un- 
inviting, we are made comfortable by the landlady, we 
sally forth with rod and line to try our luck. On our way 
to the water we pass a bed of kaolin, or porcelain clay. 
There are manufactories for separating it from alloy, and 
then it is sent off to the potteries, to Sevres, Limoges, &c. 
The.village church here, at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, had silver altar rails. Fearing for their safety in sucha 
lawless period, the people painted them over, as if they 
were of wood, and so they escaped pillage. About a mile 
from our inn is the famous Pas de Roland, a romantic pass 
through this lower portion of the Pyrenees, down which 
the Nive roars and tumbles over the rocks. Here may 
still be found the maidenhair fern, but it is said to be 
getting small by degrees and beautifully less every year, 
since tourists persist in gathering it by handfuls, more, 
probably, than they ever carry away with them. The 
varied colouring here is charming, more especially near 
the suspension bridge. The deep green, or blue, of the 
river, combined with the lighter shade of the trees above, 
and the brownish-red of the rocks, which here dip into the 
water, form a wonderfully beautiful picture. From Itzatzu 
we proceed to Badigorry; the rain, however, comes on, so 
we do not stay here, but press on to St. Jean Pied de Port, 
the farthest limit of our tour. 

Of course, every one would wish to see Roncesvalles; 
but for us it was impossible, as they were fighting there at 
the time—indeed, at moments we were near enough to hear 
the firing. The Carlists possess in the precipitous heights 
about Roncesvalles, if only well commanded, an almost 
impregnable fortress. It appears, from after accounts, 
that the fighting here ended in no decisive result, the 
Carlists, when hard pressed, retreating to their fastnesses, 
and defying the enemy. The Basques are all Carlist to 
the backbone, so that there was nothing surprising on our 
hearing, one morning, that a Carlist chief had slept in the 
village where we were, in spice of the French troops. For, 
all along the frontier, the French troops are massed in 
considerable numbers to guard it. In the morning they 
are at exercise, and in the afternoon at school, since, 
besides the three Rs, they are thoroughly instructed in the 
French language. This is quite necessary, on account of 
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the various races which constitute the French kingdom, all 
of which speak a different patois. It is very remarkable 
that, whereas the English soldier is very likely to become 
demoralised and dissolute during his military training, the 
French soldier is, generally speaking, raised, and improved, 
physically, mentally, and morally. 

In unsettled times, what a vivid demarcation does a 
frontier line make. On one side of the frontier near us 
were the Carlists, and the troops sent against them dealing 
disquiet, pillage, and slaughter ; while on the French 
side, all were pursuing their different avocations in peace 
and quiet. We ourselves were objects of terror only 
to the inhabitants of the water. The weather, during 
our excursion, was not often favourable for fishing. An 
upstream wind very often blew, baffling our sport, but at 
other times we were more successful. In the Nive, unlike 
the Nivelle. though there are trout, there are also other 
fish to be caught, par, chub, and an abundance of white 
fish, nearly resembling our dace. Salmon also are taken, 
often of great size. St. Jean Pied de Port, where we 
stayed a couple of days, is a curious old Basque town, 
formerly the capital of Lower Navarre. Here is to be 
obtained the Basque stick, makila (Latin baculus) their 
defensive weapon. It is made of the wood of the medlar 
tree, which is very strong, encased at the thicker end with 
brass, and at the smaller end you unscrew a sharp steel 
point. 

A Basque is not fully equipped without his makila in his 
hand, a flat cap, like a Scotch bonnet, on his head, and 
the red sash, which is universally worn, wound several 
times round the waist. -This last is considered a pre- 
servative against chills. 

From St. Jean de Pont an interesting excursion may be 
made to the source of the Nive in the mountains. Bota- 
nists would find much to interest them in this country. 
London Pride grows wild in abundance. Also columbine, 
though less abundant. Asphodel is frequently found. 
Near the coast there blooms, in great profusion, a beauti- 
fully delicate little blue flower, which I was told was grom- 
well (lithospermon), but, on referring to my book, I find 
gromwell described as a yellow flower. 

Game is not abundant, for it has two enemies, man and 
vermin, and man makes war only on the game, and not 
onthe vermin. Birds of prey are quite common. 

On our return, leaving St. Jean Pied de Port, we halt 
at Bidarraz, a pretty retired little village by the river side, 
where we find a comfortable little inn, and spend two days. 
We have only this to say against the ini—and it is not a 
Serious accusation, seeing that tourists usually sleep 
oe the beds are rather too short. It has been 
said :— 


‘* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


But, as applied to beds, we cannot agree with the senti- 
ment of the poet. 

With regard to the inhabitants of the Basque country, 
they are, in blood and language, entirely distinct from the 
other inhabitants of Europe. It seems probable that they 
are a remnant of the Turanian tribes which, in prehistoric 
times, were thinly scattered over the continent. Those, 
then, of these tribes who were not destroyed by the Keltic 
immigrants, or absorbed into the invading race, made good 
their stand in the mountainous country to the north-west 
and south-west of the Pyrenees, and possibly also in the 
South of Spain. Though known by strangers as Basques, 








they are called, in their own tongue, Escualdunac. Their 
language is of the agglutinative type, allied on the one 
hand to that of the North American Indians, and on the 
other to that of the Lapps and Finns. As an Oxford man, 
I think it only due to the sister university to observe that, 
as I venture to think, ‘“‘Cantabrum indoctum”’ does not 
mean ‘‘the unlearned Cantab."” When Horace spoke of 
the ‘“*‘ Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre nostra,” he referred 
doubtless to the Basques, whose hardihooc, activity, and 
obstinate valour were known then as they are known now 
by the Spanish troops which are sent to oppose them. 
Let ary one, interested in this question, read the article 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for July, entitled, ‘‘ The Curé 
Santa Cruz and the Carlist War,” which gives a brief 
sketch of the very romantic life of the daring Carlist chief, 
himself the admirer and follower of Zumalacarreguy. The 
Basques, for the most part, are a fine athletic race, having 
an upright, elastic carriage, a strong contrast, in this 
respect, with the heavy gait of the English and German 
peasantry. This has been sometimes attributed to their 
being great dancers, but the Germans are equally fond of 
dancing. It may be considerably influenced by their 
addiction to athletic sports. Their principal amusement 
is a game of ball, not very dissimilar to our fives, and there 
is scarcely to be found, in their country, a place of any 
size without its fives court. In the use of the makila they 
are really formidable. Some time ago there was a dis- 
turbance in Bayonne between the military and the towns- 
people. It was a case of stick versus sword, but the 
soldiers were speedily overpowered. From that time the 
use of the makila has been prohibitedin Bayonne. It may 
not be generally known that from Bayonne we get the 
word “ bayonet,” and from the neighbourhood the inven- 
tion of the weapon. Some Basque troops, attacking 
Spanish troops which were strongly posted on the 
Bayonnette mountain, having expended their ammunition, 
fixed their long knives in their guns, charged up the hill, 
and carried the position. Hence the bayonet came into 
general use. The word, ‘“‘ Bayonne,” is said to be derived 
from the Basque Baia, harbour, and ona good. If so, the 
name must have been given on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle, as the harbour is a woefully bad one. 


As regards the present character and manners of the 
Basques, a short experience is, I think, sufficient to enable 
one to say that scarcely anywhere will you find a more 
polite and obliging people. We did once pass some men 
in the road who did not salute us as we passed, but these 
were most likely Spaniards. The women and children 
usually wish the wanderer a “ Bon Jour” as he passes, 
and all seem to do anything for one they can. They are 
said to be most trustworthy by those who know them better 
than a passing stranger can, and, moreover, they are very 
proud of their honesty. I was told this by a lady who 
knew something of them. A Basque girl was told to take 
her butter for sale to the house of some English people 
who had just come into the neighbourhood. She did so, 
and was asked to wait a little, being shown into a room 
where was some silver about. A girl was sent into the 
room to guard the silver, which the butter vendor quite 
understood, and was so deeply offended that she declared 
she would never enter the house again. I should say that 
five francs a day covered quite our household expenses, so 
that we, at any rate, had no cause to complain of extortion. 
It is very difficult, or impossible, to make out what their 
religion was, previous to their conversion to Christianity. 
They are said to have been converted slowly, and with 
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difficulty. They have the reputation of being now a very 
religious people. Certainly their churches seem well 
attended, and by men and women alike, whereas through 
France generally the men-form a very insignificant portion 
of the population. They are, it is true, great smugglers, 
but it is doubtful whether anything in the world could con- 
vince them that there was anything wrong in it. Inchurch 
men and women never are together, and it is a peculiar 
feature in the Basque churches that the women have the 
body of the church, the nave, to themselves, whilst the 
men congregate in the galleries. Not, indeed, in galleries 
like those of many of our London churches, which encroach 
too much on the area of the church, but narrow galleries, 
one above another, running round the sides and west end 
of the church. I am sorry to add that, in all churches we 
saw, the east end and altar was furnished with the usual 
tawdry decorations of most other continental churches. 
Another peculiar feature of these churches is the facade at 
the west end, with its open porch, and bell-turret, and often 
having a school-room, or presbytery, over it. Domestic 
architecture in this country is not unworthy of notice. 
The ancient and better class of houses, with many even of 
inferior style, are built in a fashion well adapted to the 
country and climate. First two long, solid, parallel, walls 
are built, the gable ends being more slightly formed. At 
the gable end, looking south, is a gallery, or balcony, 
running across, sheltered from the weather by the over- 
hanging roof, and projecting side walls, so that the inmates 
can sit in them for the greater part of the year, the warmth 
of the sun being here concentrated, while the wind is kept 
out. They are also turned to use in drying linen, &c. All 
the houses that have any pretension to style and finish 
have an inscription carved on the stone lintel over the 
door, or at least have name and date inscribed. Some- 
times, not infrequently, a Latin inscription is found. The 
following seems a favourite one, as we found it again and 
again, ‘‘Memorare novissima tua, et in eternum non 
peccabis.” Here is one of Latin and Basque mixed, 
“Anno Domini, 1774. Domus ista vocabitur Cubiburu.” 
Here is one in pure Basque, “Joannes de Catalinda 
Sarracvien Tribarne Ancoasorhit, 1749.” 

We return again, after a pleasant excursion, which I 
can recommend to others, to the pretty, quiet, little town 
whence we started, and which was 


“* Longe finis chartzeque vieque.” 


<>. 


OPERATIC CELEBRITIES. 








No. IV.—Faure. 


Ir is rare to discover a personal history that will bear so 
well as that of M. Faure, the broad searching light of day. 
His early struggles and his indomitable courage-and per- 
severance in meeting them, are, in themselves, a powerful 
example, and the story of his later life, crowned by his 
unrivalled genius, worthily completes the picture we 
would put before the rising generation. It is no history 
of a fashionable dandy, delighting in romantic letters from 
silly schoolgirls, and caring more for the cut of his coat 
than for his art ; but that of a man who has struggled, and 
suffered, and conquered ! 

There is little to be said of Faure’s childhood—for it was 
brief. The responsibilities that belong to a graver season, 
soon came on his young shoulders. Though born in 
Moulins, in the Department of Allicr, he was brought up 





in Paris; his father sang in the choir at Notre-Dame, and 
this fact, of course, kept the little family from their native 
province. He was only seven years old when his father 
died ; and although too young to feel, for the moment, 
the sudden responsibility of his position as the only son of 
his mother whom he idolised, and the brother of two 
younger sisters, he was soon busy contributing towards 
their well-being. At ten years of age—a period when 
happier children are wielding toy swords, and glorying in 
tin soldiers—he had already left his careless youth behind 
him, and taking his part in the great struggle for daily 
bread, was working at the bellows of the Madeleine organ, 
Later on it was found that he was fit for something higher 
than this, and after his voice had been duly tried, he was 
installed in the choir. There he sang for two or three 
years under the able direction of the chapel-master— 
Trevaux—to whose indefatigable zeal and kindness Faure 
invariably declares he owes everything. The boy’s clear 
young vcice was soon remarked on all sides, and at last, 
when at the great religious feasts and ceremonies it was 
known that he would sing the solo parts of the Mass, the 
church was crowded with his admirers. It is, doubtless, 
this early connection that accounts for the peculiar 
solemnity and majesty which are distinctive qualities of 
Faure’s magnificent voice. At the same time, he was 
singing at the Italian Opera House, Place Ventadour ; as 
a page, &c., when possible, and at other times among the 
soprano singers in the chorus. When singing the page’s 
p-rt in J Puritani on one occasion, he remembers to have 
held Mario’s hat and cloak for him, and to have been 
inexpressibly delighted at the privilege. Mario must 
have been a small god among rising singers in those days, 
and Faure little knew, while admiring the popular tenor, 
how high a place he himself would hold later on, in the 
list of musical celebrities. At this period he was making 
twenty-five francs a month! 


And now came a great difficulty. His voice, in which 
lay all his hope, was gradually changing from that of a boy 
to that of a man; and he could not know if it would retain 
its power. However, his remarkable courage and energy 
would not allow him to wait quietly until the ordeal was 
over, also he could not afford to be idle; so ne looked 
about him for some employment in which he could do 
something towards helping his family. He was soon 
appointed organist at St. Nicholas de Chardonnet, a quiet 
little Paris church ; and also wrote his name among the 
candidates for two vacant seats, one in the Odéon 
orchestra, the other in the band of one of the barrier balls 
—which were so long celebrated for their originality, and 
have now lost all their fun, and retain only the immorality. 
In addition to his post as organist Faure obtained the two 
privileges for which he had inscribed his candidature. His 
duties were varied: Sunday mornings and afternoons 
found him at the devotional music of the Old Masters, 
which, we think, on the whole, suits him by far the best; 
and in the evenings, he was leading the band for the rabid 
dancers at the barrier. On the evenings of the week-days 
he was busy in the orchestra at the Odéon; so it will be 
perceived how energetic, how brave he was in the great 
struggle of life. And he had advanced in the not incon- 
siderable question of earnings—for he was making fifty 
francs a month from his church duties, and thirty-five 
francs a month from the Odéon. This was little enough, 
when we consider that mother and sister were largely 
helped from it ; and the poor boy—for he was only between 
fifteen dad sixteen at this period—often knew what it 
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was to be really hungry. He has breakfasted, he declares, 
many times on one half-penny. Being asked once, what 
he could get for that small sum to satisfy him he answered 
simply, that he “ generally bought either some stale bread 
or some potatoes.” 

However, better times were in store. As he grew older 
he found that his voice was coming back to him, and he 
saw once more the prospect of a future success. He 
presented himself at the pensionnat of the French Con- 
servatoire; but native talent in this case at least, did not 
seem to suffice; for though he applied twice he was twice 
refused, and it was only on his third application, when 
backed with considerable outside influence that he was 
allowed to become one of the pupils. From this moment 
he advanced steadily. He worked resolutely at the Con- 
servatoire, and two years after his admission, he took all 
the first prizes. Consequent upon this, was the début 
at the Opéra-Comique, where, we have often heard, his 
success was not so great as had been anticipated. It 
seems to us that his voice must lose much of its peculiar 
character in rendering the light music in favour at the 
Opéra-Comique. His personal appearance, also, as well 
as his voice would seem more in accordance with grand 
opera, as it is technically termed, than with the comic 
element. Among the many réles he created in this 
department are those in Ambroise Thomas’ Le Tonnelier, 
in Grisard’s Chien du $ardinier, in Manon Lescaut, in 
Clapisson’s Sylphe, and, of course, in innumerable operas 
of that most prolific composer, Auber. 


He appeared in London for the first time, at Covent 
Garden, on the roth April, 1860. The opera chosen for 


his début was Dinorah, which had been expressly composed | 
' tender simplicity. Some one remarked to him once that 


for him by the great maestro Meyerbeer, and was then 
produced for the first time in England. The success 
which greeted both composer and singer was unmistakable. 
Faure’s reputation was made at once, in the capital to 
which all singers look for their brightest fame. And from 
that year, if we remember rightly, he has come over to 
Covent Garden every season except one, the story of which 
we shall presently relate. After this first success, he 
advanced considerably in Paris, and left the Opéra- 
Comique in favour of the Grand Opera, where he has sung 
ever since. His notable creations at this house have been 
in the Mule de Pedro of Victor Massé, Don Carlos of 
Verdi, Hamlet of Ambroise Thomas, and the last, and 
some think the finest work of Meyerbeer, L’Africaine. 

It is apropos .of this opera that we must relate our 
incident in regard to Faure’s one deviation from his rule 
of visiting England every year. He had been singing 
the Count de Nevers in Gli Ugonotti, for some time in 
Paris ; Meyerbeer had heard him, and had expressly 
desired to engage him for the part of Nelusko in L’A/fni- 
caine. As readers will remember, Meyerbeer died before 
his great work was produced. His family, however, were 
so anxious to fulfil his wishes, and knew, moreover, how 
well the favourite baritone would sing the part, that when 
they found he was engaged for the season at Covent 
Garden they bought him off! in order to retain his services 
for the first representations of L’Africaine. How well he 
succeeded in keeping up his fame in this admirable work 
can only be known to those who have, with ourselves, 
heard his rendering of Nelusko’s music. The pathetic 
power of his voice in the address to Selika in the first act 
—‘‘ Fille des Rois ""—and his magnificent recitative and 
declamatory aria in the great ship scene are incomparable 
in their different styles. 





We cannot attempt to chronicle the number and the 
various excellences of Faure’s impersonations. The bril. 
liancy of his Don Giovanni has been testified again and 
again during the season just closing; and his fine acting 
as well as his superb voice in Mephistopheles, have been 
of great service to inferior singers in forming a conception 
of the part. 

As a composer, also, he holds a prominent place. His 
first success in this line was ‘“‘ Les Rameaux,” a sacred 
song which created a furore in Paris when it first appeared, 
Those who have heard it sung by Faure himself, with the 
masterly organ accompaniment which distinguishes it, 
will not fail to remember the circumstance. He has 
followed it up with many graceful songs which are popular 
in Paris, and, we believe, o1:'y require to be heard here in 
London to achieve an equal success. The vein of sadness 
that runs in them all is most touching and attractive, and 
will not be less so when we remember the composer's 
history. 

If we have alluded little to Faure’s domestic life it is 
because we have been almost fearful of touching unneces. 
sarily a delicate subject. We will say, however, that he 
has been always held up to the public in Paris, where 
critics are not over kind or reverential, as a proof that 
domestic virtues are not inseparable from popular 
favourites. His love for his mother was a rare and 
devoted affection ; she never left him—the whole family 
was always together, and now, to this day, his two sisters 
are living with him still. His mother is dead. In his day 
book—for he keeps an elaborate entry of his work, his 
rehearsals, concerts, appearances, &c.—is an entry made 
the 15th June, 1869, which is singularly touching in its 


it was rare to find domestic affections and virtues in a 
man of his profession and nationality. ‘It is also rare,” 
he answered, “‘ to have a mother like mine, who set us so 
noble an example that we could not choose but follow it.” 
His mother was very young when his father died, and her 
son cannot forget that instead of turning her thoughts toa 
second husband, she remained true to one, and devoted 
her brightest years to her children. Such a character is 
indeed deserving of Faure’s reverence and affection. 

In this day-book of his are chronicled the facts that he 
has been appointed inspector of all the musical schools of 
Belgium, that he was, two years after his début at the 
Opéra Comique, made Professor at the French Conserva- 
toire, and that he is decorated by many foreign orders. 
On being asked how it was that a man of talent was so 
precise and accurate and almost commercial in the keep- 
ing of his diary, he replied, with a grave smile that had 
a world of meaning in it, ‘‘ When one has suffered one is 
careful. The road to comfort and ease that has been 
roughly fought for, will be well guarded.” 


—_————.¢ —___ 


/ 
DORE’S NEW PICTURE. 





THE genius of Gustave Doré is now rcpresented by 
another triumphant inspired scribble. ‘Les Ténébres” 
is one of the most vivacious, turbulent, effective, reckless, 
and uneducated pictures which has ever been seriously 
offered to our sight as a bond-fide work of sublime att. 
The whole subject is included in a frame not larger than 
a moderate dining-room table. There are hundreds 0 
figures in the picture, which may be called a chaotic land- 
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scape, wherein blocks of architecture of a simple and archaic 
description stand up like rocks, and a tumultuous crowd 
of hysterical Orientals swaying round, convey the appear- 
ance of acorn-field under a storm, over which the wiad blows 
in all directions at once, and occasionally clears a little | 
space, entirely, witha circular sweep, and wherein every blade | 
of corn has a piece of gaudy rag tied round its throat to | 
distinguish it from every other blade. If this simile | 
appear insane, let it be remembered that reason must be 
cast aside to be in sympathy with Doré, that for the 
present moment we have resigned our mind to the guidance 
of his genius, and that if the result be that he make chaos | 
of us, the very destruction of our faculties is a monument | 
to our docility. 

Whenever an artist appears who has a strong, wilful 
imagination of his own, fertile in all kinds of produc- | 
tion, but always producing outside the pale of the law, 
unguided by considerations which influence less prolific 
and more careful spirits, we must give him free play when 
we desire to get good out of him. Those who go to 
Doré’s new picture in the mood in which they would go to 
a spiritualistic séance, glad to get any manifestation, 
delighted with a tumult, desiring to be frightened, and not 
inclined to be too particular in inquiring how the result be 
gained, these will obtain full enjoyment from the show. 
Those who desire a ‘* Sunday picture ”’ will be shocked, and 
those who wish for a poeti~ picture will be revolted. 


The scene represents in a general view the principal 
square of an irregularly built town, situated on a shapeless 
piece of rugged ground, and dominated by a steep, round- 
backed hill, which rises suddenly far above the houses and 
behind them, and on the top of which three little crosses 
are seen standing out black and distinct against a froth of 
what a cook might call whipped lightening. The whole 
picture is illuminated from this point of explosive cream, 
for darkness, so thick that it may be not only felt but 
painted, covers the sky with a dirty and opaque mass of 
obscurity. We see a great deal of the town, being 
situated apparently on the roof of a house at one side of 
the open market-place, which would be the natural and 
proper position from which to-observe all that goes on with- 
out danger. A certain artificial appearance in the opposite 
houses, and a want of evidence as to where they are rooted, 
added to the green light and scenic frailty of the castle, 
produce in our mind the impression, which Doré never 
fails to convey, that we are being taken in, and that this 
is only a show after all, to amuse the children. The 
height from which we gaze down on the chorus in the 
foreground recalls the impression of a box in a high tier 
at the opera, and we look to the wall below the frame, 
half expecting to see the heads of the orchestra. 

_But with all its grotesque and unpoetic effrontery, this 
picture deserves the popularity which it has already attained 
in France, and which waits for it in England. A painter 
who can design and execute such a crowd as that which 
Doré has given in this work is a man of force whose 
exulting energies are not to be underrated, or robbed of 
their due horror. The people tear about in the abandon- 
ment of every degree of terror, Frantic groups are formed 
here and there which contain in their centre a man of 
lustreless eyes and vacant face, to whom others explain 
with shouts and gesticulation the great event that is 
occuring outside the limit of his knowledge. These are 
perhaps blind} men, perhaps the newly raised dead who 
appeared in the streets. They have faces which would 
frighten a child into madness, though they were seen once 


| entanglement. 
| waves of the multitude where, across the centre of the 





only and escaped from for ever. The crowd shoulder each 
other, and press round them in eager knots of living 
There is some clear space between two 


picture, a man in the dress of a labourer is being led away 
alone while a hundred others draw back from him, point- 
ing with their hands, and jibing at him with the brutal 
zeal of a superstitious mob. He starts to leave them with 
the air of a man who begins an exile, not who flies from 
persecutors. Perhaps he is Ahasuerus, the Wandering 


| Jew. The interpretation of the picture is not yet fixed, 


and the present exhibitors do not profess to be in posses- 
sion of the key to the mystery. 

No one who has seen anything of Doré’s work will need 
to be told that though all the figures are full of nerve 
and expression in every limb, there is a vagueness 
and hasty waviness of outline in their muscles, which is 
only to be tolerated in a scribble, and which takes from the 
present work all pretentions to rank as a picture. The 
shadows of some of the isolated figures on whose heads 
the light from over the hill shines most vividly partake of 
the general ripple, and seem like streams of ink mean- 
dering in a serpentine complexity over the beaten and arid 
ground. Every one must remember having noticed in a 
theatre, when looking over the footlights from a position in 
the stalls, that a certain ripple in the air from the heat of 
the gas made the outlines of the lower part of the actors 
figures assume an uncertainty, as though they were about to 
dissolve or turn into coloured steam. Doré has experienced 
a similar optical delusion when looking over the extreme 
fervour of his fiery genius at the figures pictured by his 
fancy. He has faithfully represented the effect, and has 
left it to analytical minds to discover the value of his 
pictures as a ‘‘ psychological study.” 

On one point only he is uniformly unhappy. His colour 
is not only irregular and spasmodic, but it has not even 
the wittiness and the expressiveness of his forms. Most 
of his pictures are painted with sickly and opaque browns, 
blacks, and yellows, and in the dregs of this mass gaudy 
and tinsel scraps of vermilion, cold blue, metallic green, 
and satin-purple are scattered about to torment the eye 
and harrass the mind. This is the one weakness which 
Doré makes no progress in overcoming. It is this fault 
which makes his oil-painting only fit for a peep-show, and 
gives an appearance of vulgarity to his genius which will 
one day cause his canvasses to be hurried out of sight and 
relegated to the desolate saloons of coffee-houses and 
pleasure halls. 


—* 


REVIEWS. 


Russian Folk Tales. By W. R. S. Ratsron, M.A., of 
the British Museum. Author of ‘‘ The Songs of The 
Russian People,” “ Kriloffand his Fables,” &c. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


When a writer possesses a key to unlock every reposi- 
tory of so little understood a literature as the Russian, one 
may expect him to use it again and again, and to exhibit 
more and more interest in the contents of its secret 
drawers. Whereas most who profess to know Russia and 
its literature get it at second-hand through French transla- 
tions. Mr. Ralston has gone and lived in the midst of it, 
cultivating its writers and its people, and losing no chance 
of realising that wonderful home life, which, to judge by 
the Folk Songs, Folk Tales and Fables is full of an unsus- 
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pected poetry, and preserves the freedom of imagination | dead. On working days we see the peasants driving afield 


and fancy in spite of a serfdom which till recently might 
well have crushed it out. It is not much more than a year 
since we drew the attention of our readers to Mr. Ralston’s 
Songs of the Russian People, and introduced them toa 
volume worthy to rank with “ The Tales of the Norse,” 
“The Ramayana” of Miss Richardson, and two or three 
kindred volumes, as a valuable and popular means of 
insight into the province of comparative mythlogy. Mean- 
while there has appeared an exhaustive and most learned 
and interesting book by Professor Angelo de Gubemater of 
Florence on Zoological Mythology, calculated to quicken 
the interest of such as read it, in the yet hid treasures of 
the Slavonic and other Indo-European literatures, belong- 
ing to this field. Mr. Ralston’s former work had dealt 
with the ballads and songs, and that but partially of 
Russia, we felt that there was much more to come in their 
unmetrical folk-tales, and our expectation has been neither 
unreasonably delayed, nor eventually disappointed ; for 
the Folk Tales, which are now put forth, elucidate and 
illustrate the mythologic and traditional data of his “‘ Songs ” 
volume, they are of a nature to attract and arrest the 
general reader, and they carry with them to the student 
and scholar the impress of a masterly touch, that is quite 
at home in its subject, and recognises the value of the 
treasury it has fallen to its lot to unfold and display. That 
value consists in its rare antiquity. Whether these tales 
are the common heirloom of the Indo-European races or 
only Oriental fancies introduced to Europe by merchants 
and pilgrims, they are any wise of a venerable antiquity 
justifying Mr. Ralston’s happy endeavcur, to characterise, 
classify, and compare them. For, as he notes, the Russian 
Folk Tales are devoted to adventures of fairy princes and 
princesses, snakes, giants, and demons quite out of keep- 
ing with the ordinary men and women of Europe since the 
end of the struggles between aboriginals and invaders 
(p. 5), and there is justification in them for his theory that 
the folk-tales of Europe differ more according to geogra- 
phical distribution than the moral character of the reciters. 

Those to which he introduces us are called by the Russian 
peasant Skazkas, and it is easy to believe from Mr. 
Ralston’s lively but literal translation that he tells them 
con amore naturally, humorously, dramatically.. The pic- 
ture they give is accurate, though limited in its range. 
They are silent, for the most part, about religion, and 
about serfdom. But so far as it goes, this folk lore is 
illustrated, as Mr. Ralston puts it, with realistic vignettes. 
When we are busy with the deeds of mystic princes and 
princesses, lo! “‘we see the wide sweep of the level corn- 
field, the gloom of the interminable forest, the gleam of the 
slowly winding river, we pass along the single street of the 
village, and glance at its wooden barnlike huts, so dif- 
ferent from the ideal English cottage with its windows set 
deep in ivy, and its porch smilling with roses. We see 
the land around a slough of despond in the spring; an 
unbroken see of green in the early summer, a blaze of 
gold at harvest time, in the winter one vast sheet of all but 
untrodden snow. On Sundays and holidays we accom- 
pany the villagers to their white-walled, green-domed 
church, afterwards listen to the quaint melodies which 
the girls sing in the summer choral dances, or take part 
in the merriment of the social gatherings, which enliven 
the long nights of winter. Sometimes the quaint lyric 


drama of a peasant wedding is performed before our eyes, 
sometimes we follow a funeral party to one of those 
desolate nooks in which the Russian peasants deposit their 





in the early morn with their long lines of carts, to till the 
soil or ply the scythe, sickle, or axe till the day is done 
and their rude cars come creaking back. We hear the 
songs and laughter of the girls beside the stream or pog| 
which ripples pleasantly against its banks in the summer 
time, but in the winter shows no sign of life except at the 
spot much frequented by the wives and daughters of the 
village, where an ‘ice hole” has been cut in its massiye 
palk. And at night we see the homely dwellings of the 
villagers assume a picturesque aspect to which they ar 
strangers by the tell tale light of day, their rough lines 
softened by the mellow splendour of a summer moon, or 
their unshapely forms looming forth mysteriously against 
the starlit snow of winter.” pp. 7-8. In this eloquent 
passage, which we have quoted both as a sample of the 
author's literary style, and also as a vivid description of 
the various back-grounds and surroundings of the folk 
tales which he translates for us, touches and passing 
fectures occur, which bring to mind one or other singular 
stcries in a new setting, stories to our thinking incom. 
parably attractive by reason of the strangeness and uncon. 
ventionalism of this framework. 

In these Skazkas, told on a long winter evening there 
meet us the fiend or Ghoul; the Indian water-of-life; 
the demons that creep from beneath their latitat, the stove, 
in Sclavonic myth; the simpleton, whom all folk-tales 
include, and so well known to juvenile classical scholars. 
It is, however, almost invariably the case that the story or 
memorial is localised by some Russian peasant-life custom 
in the back ground, as for instance where in p. 11-14 the 
stranger fiend gets into Marusia’s good graces at one of 
the vechernitsas, or village soirées, another tale exhibits 
the ill repute of the local parson or pope of the Russian 
village, whilst another, the cross-surety, shews that not- 
withstanding this, there is a strong regard for religion. The 
Russian passion for drink comes out in one or two of the 
Skazkas, which refer to princes and princess of very 
refined antecedents, especially in that of Semeletka (p. 
31—2) ; and then occur the usual folk-tales anent busy-body 
and meddlesome wives, with which every literature is conver- 
sant, only we get a local touch or two in such of theseas 
exhibit Russian communal institutions, é.g., the Golovikha 
or Female Mayor. pp. 42-3. When Mr. Ralston gets to 
the mythological section of his Folk Tales we meet again 
the incarnations of evil to whom we were introduced in 
his songs, the Snake, Koshchei the Deathless, the Morskoi 
Tsar, King of the Waters, on the Male Side; the Baba 
Yaga, or Hag, the Witch and Female Snake, on the 
Female. Most of these tales are too long to quote, but 
they are very characteristic, and often possess a drollery, 
or a sharp home-thrust that makes one see the medium 
through which they come to us, even if they be tales of 
a remote parent-land, and ofa distinct, and mist-enveloped 
age. In these tales we come face to face, on turning a 
corner, or rather a page, with our old friends Cinderella 
and Bluebeard, and find perhaps unexpectedly that we do 
but share with many and diverse races of the past in those 
popular tales of fairyland and demonology in which our 
childhood flattered itself as having a monopoly. Among 
the mythologie stories none are more attractive than those 
which relate to the swan-maidens, or spoon-bills, who are 
generally found in dozens, and the shift of one of whose 
number a destined prince usually purloins, so as to eam 
ker goodwill and affection by restoring it. The swat 
maiden in chief is always Vasilissa, the wise or the fait, 
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and Mr. Rulston gives us two or three legends anent her 
«cu will recall the parallels in the works of Dasent, De 
Gubernatis, and Miss Frere’s Old Deccan Days. In the 
third chapter are grouped a number of miscellaneous 
impersonifications, such as a kind of Cyclops, who in one 
form is as old as Herodotus; an embodiment of “woe” 
187-91 ; another of “ need ;” another of luck, bad or good, 
as the event proves, of days, fortunate or unfortunate, 
amidst which Friday and Wednesday are very prominent, 
of rivers, frost and cold, and so forth. Here is a story 
about St. Friday, on which any work begun was sure to go 
wrong— 
“* FRIDAY. 

“ There was a certain woman who did not pay due reverence to 
Mother Friday, but set to work on a distaff-ful of flax, combing and 
whirling it. She span away till dinner time, then suddenly sleep fell 
upon her—such a sleep! And when she had gone to sleep suddenly 
the door opened, and in came Mother Friday before the eyes of all who 
were there, clad in a white dress, and in sucha rage! And she went 
straight up to the woman who had been spinning, scooped up from the 
floor a handful of the dust that had fallen out of the flax, and began 
stuffing that woman’s eyes full of it. And when she had stuffed them 
full, she went off in a rage, and disappeared without saying a word. 

“When the woman awoke, she began squalling at the top of her 
voice about her eyes, but could not tell what was the matter with them. 
The other women who had been terribly frightened began to cry out. 

“Oh, you wretch, you! you've brought a terrible punishment on 
yourself from Mother Friday.’ Then they told her what had taken 
place; she listened to all, and then began imploring, ‘ Mother Friday, 
forgive me, the guilty one! I'll offer thee a taper, and I'll never let 
friend or foe dishonour thee, mother!’ 

“ Well! what do you think? During the night back came Mother 
Friday, and took the dust out of that woman’s eyes, so that she was 
able to get about again. It’s a great sin to dishonour Mother Friday— 
combing and spinning flax, forsooth !” 


In a note on this queer folk-tale Mr. Ralston adds :— 


“A tradition of our own relates that the Lords of the Admiralty, 
wishing to prove the absurdity of the English sailor’s horror of Friday 
commenced a ship on a Friday, launched her ona Friday, and—she 
was never heard of again!” p. 199. 


In the chapter.on Magic and Witchcraft the ‘‘ water of 
life” plays an important part; in it too we stumble fre- 
quently on vampires and gnomes and such like unpleasant 
personages. Ghost stories, novel and amusing as well as 
properly awful and horrible, and miscellaneous legends 
make up Mr. Ralston’s present volume. 

We cannot quote more largely from it; but this is the 
less needful, as it is a book of that kind which even un- 
literary people will do well to buy. As contrasted with 
fifty years ago, our age is decidedly given to story-telling 
and fairy-tale telling, and rarely does a grown-up cousin 
or young lady visitor come to a country-house, where 
there are children, without being pressed into the service 
of the latter by the invitation to tell us a story, or a fairy- 
tale. We must own that the gift of ability to fulfil this wish 
1s, So far as our own experience goes, extensively spread. 
It must be based on a study of Grimm, and Max Miller, 
of Dasent, Miss Frere, and we shall now be able to add 
Ralston, without whom the list is incomplete. This we 
can honestly say of him that he has not only got up his 
subject with the thoroughness of a scholar, but that he tells 
a tale with all the life and spirit of a schoolboy. 


Betsy Lee: a Fo’c’sle Yarn. Macmillan and Co. 


The success of Mr. Tennyson’s Northern Farmer has 
brought up a host of imitators, and among these must be 
humbered the author of ‘Betsy Lee.” His poem is 
written in a local dialect, which, we will at once confess, 
We cannot identify, and which is intended to give point and 
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} a certain lawyer’s clerk, who, for a most gross 





will be impressed by a feeling of poetry, we cannot say; 
but, in our opinion, the good lines are far outnumbered by 
the bad and uncouth. The author, too, spins out his story, 
which is supposed to be told by a sailor to his messmates, 
by apostrophes of the narrator to imaginary interrupters, 
which check the flow of dramatic incident. But anyone 
who will carefully read the “‘ Fo’c’sle yarn’ will discover 
many beauties hidden beneath the rough language. The 
heroine herself is sketched with a rare feeling of tender 
insight. Take, for instance, the following passage :— 
‘* Now avast, my lads, with chaffin and smut, 

And I'll tell you my notion of an innocent fut. 

For it’s no use the whole world talkin to me, 

If I'd never seen nothin of Betsy Lee, 

Except her foot, I was bound to know 

That she was as pure as the driven snow. 

For there’s feet that houlds on like a cat on a roof, 

And there’s feet that thumps like an elephant's hoof; 

There’s feet that goes trundlin on like a barra, 

And some that’s crooky, some as straight as an arra ; 

There’s feet that’s thick, and feet that’s thin, 

Aud some turnin out, and some turnin in; 

And there’s feet that can run, and feet that can walk, 

Aye, feet that can laugh, and feet that can talk. 

But an innocent fut—it’s got the spring 

That you feel when you tread on the mountain ling ; 

And it’s tied to the heart, and not to the hip, 

And it moves with the eye, and it moves with the lip. 

I suppose it s God that makes when He wills 

Them beautiful things—with the lift of His hills, 

And the waft of His winds, and His calms, and His storms, 

And His werk and H‘: rest; and that’s how He forms 

A simple wench to be true and free, 

And to move like a piece of poethry.” 


This passage is a fair specimen of the author; quaint, 
yet with a close power of observation, winding up with a 
strain of simple, but not the less touching, poetry. It also 
contains less of the grotesque element than many other 
passages which we might select. 

Another well-drawn picture is ‘‘ Pazon Gale,” the good 
clergyman to whom the narrator of the tale flies for con- 
solation when he is bidden no more to aspire to the hand 
of Betsey Lee. We leave him to pass on to a scene in 
which his mother learns the news. We must mention here 
outrage, 
which much takes away from our opinion of the hero, 
has, not unjustifiably, determined to. pay him out. 
Accordingly he contrives to affiliate a child on the hero, 
and having thus damaged his character, to leave the coast 
clear of his own suit. The hero returning home, broken in 
spirit by his consequent repulse, is met by his mother, who 
bursts out into the most violent language against Betsy 
Lee, when,— 


‘** Hush, mawther!’ I says, ‘aw, mawther, hush! ’ 
And she turned to the fire, and I saw her brush 
The tears from her eyes, and I saw the workin 
Of her back, and her body jerkin, jerkin : 

And I went, and I never said nothin lek, 

But I put my arm around her neck, 

And I looked in her face, and the shape and the strent, 
And the very face itself had went 

All into one, like a sudden thaw, 

Slished and slushed, or the way you've saw 

The water bubblin and swirlin around 

The place where a strong man have gone round.” 


It is in this kind of quaintness that the author of Betsy 
Lee excels. The end of the poem, where the hero adopts 
the illegitimate child who had caused his ruin, and is 
reconciled to the lawyer’s clerk, whom he finds weeping 
over Betsy’s grave, is very fine. But, as a whole, the 
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poem will scarcely attract a general reader ; there is;power 
and beauty hidden and marred by grotesqueness and harsh- 
ness of diction, and the constant repetition of uncouth 
phrases is not only detrimental to the interest, but impedes 
the action. The poem is clever, but it is not the master- 
piece it was expected to prove. 


Mission Life. Edited by the Rev. J. J. Hatcomse, 
Reader and Librarian at Charterhouse. Vol. IV. 


Wells Gardner. 


Aut who are interested in Mission work will find in 
these pages thoroughly trustworthy information, conveyed 
in a very readable and pleasant style. The writer's signa- 
ture is attached to each paper, and thus one of the great 
obstacles in the way of missions is removed, for there is 
nothing that has had so great an effect in setting the 
minds of laymen against missionaries as the unreliable 
and sensational stories that used to be told of wholesale 
conversions. North America and Africa are treated of at 
great length, whilst India, Japan, China, Australia, and 
New Zealand are not forgotten. The specialité, however, 
of this magazine appears to be that of combining reports 
of foreign mission work, with news of, and discussions 
regarding home labours in the same cause. The editor is 
to be congratulated on the ability of his writers, and on 
the biographical papers he has himself contributed under 
the title “‘ More than Conquerors.” The writers appear to 
be drawn from all parties, and there is a most creditable 
absence of the odium theologicum in their papers. 


The Ladies’ Treasury.—Vol. XIV. Bemrose. 


We have before us the fourteenth volume of The Ladies’ 
Treasury, and a very acceptable volume, no doubt, it will 
prove to the fair readers for whom it is intended. Literary 
matter and illustrations are both excellent, and we must 
not forget to bestow a word of praise on the numerous 
patterns and fashion-plates. Turning over the pages at 
random we find, in addition to some capital stories, a 
great number of essays on such topics as ‘‘ Mary Somer- 
ville,” ‘Gifted Voices,” ‘Table Decorations,” ‘The 
Death and Funeral of the Emperor. Napoleon,” “The 
Rev. H. Ward Beecher’s ‘Church,’” “The Great Harry 
and the Great Eastern,’ and ‘ Educational Matters.” 
Numerous pages are devoted to poetry of a superior kind, 
all sorts of ‘useful information” are given, the assiduous 
housewife is taught “thrift in cookery,” ‘ Needlework” 
receives, what appears to us, almost exhaustive treatment, 
and divers columns are set apart for ‘‘ Correspondence.” 
As regards the pictorial department, we should remark, in 
the first place, that Gustave Doré contributes to it a series 
of vigorous and fantastic sketches. At the commencement 
of the volume we have a spirited representation of 
“‘ Aurora and her grandmother Pepita dancing.” Neither 
of the females is particularly attractive, the* old woman, 
indeed, being a marvel of ugliness, but the picture is 
“Spanish” to a degree. A very suggestive sketch is 
given by the same artist of the “‘ Rock Dwellings of the 
Gipsies,”’ a still more forcible drawing is ‘‘ Children going 
to witness the Stoning of Aurora.”” In such works as 
these, disagreeable, no doubt, as to their subject matter, 
but full of the fantastic and gloomy, the celebrated but 
very unequal French artist is at his best. Not soaring too 
high he does not fail. Amongst the less remarkable 


engravings are several displaying a high order of merit, 
some of them landscapes, some architectural designs, 


ee 
Chilian Andes, the largest mountain in the world,” is ye 
effective, the snow-clad summit rising from a sea of clog 
having a sort of dreamy magnificence. There is a strikin 
picture of ‘‘ The Pope bestowing his Easter Benediction,” 
apparently the work of a French artist and engraver, 4 
dreary and depressing, but on that very account, we are 
quite sure, faithful drawing is given of “‘ Vegetation on the 
Waters of the Lower Amazon.” In this view we are 
supplied with more than a suggestion as to the manner jp 
which Coal is formed. We must not forget to mention 
some Japanese sketches and several graphic views jp 
Spain, two of which, through the courtesy of the Editor 
and Publishers, we reproduce. In conclusion, it only 
remains for us to say that the Ladies’ Treasury will not 
only be found thoroughly readable, but that it contains 
much really valuable information. Its aims are not 
extravagant, but they are very competently fulfilled, and 
the volume will be found of more than merely ephemeral 
interest. We heartily wish it all success, and shall be 
sincerely glad if any words of ours should lead to its being 
procured by the heads of families for the delectation of the 
young ladies, by whom it will assuredly be found very use. 
ful, and worth a good deal more than the few shillings ex. 
pended on its purchase. 


The Shuttlecock Papers. By J. Asnsy Srerny, 








some animal sketches. A view of ‘Aconcagua in the 


Tinsley Brothers. 


In the preface to this most lively volume Mr. Sterry 
speaks of having been leading a shuttlecock existence, in 
which he was knocked about by the battledore of circum. 
stance. It is not easy, however, to commiserate him in 
the slightest degree, for he appears to have had the good 
luck to be “‘ knocked about” into some of the pleasantest 
spots in Europe, and however hard the shits he may have 
received from “the battledore of circumstance,” they really 
seem to have done him an infinitesimal portion of harm. 
He might, indeed, have called his book ‘‘ Jottings from the 
Journal of a modern Mark Tapley,’’ though the comparison 
does not hold good in every point, for the opportunity of 
being jolly under circumstances that would make it credit- 
able to be jolly, though it was so unaccountably denied to 
Mark Tapley, was at times vouchsafed to Mr. Sterry, and 
it is only bare justice to him to allow that on these 
occasions he did indeed “come out strong.” Not, 
perhaps, exactly in Mark Tapley fashion, but in his way of 
seeking things in an amusing light, and in allowing his 
readers to have the benefit of his reflections. 

In weather such as we are having now the most pleasant 
of fates is to be in the water, after this one of the greatest 
delights is hearing the sound thereof, and many will 
probably agtee in giving the third place in the classification 
to reading about water. By all such The Shuttlecock 
Papers will be eagerly welcomed. It is the book of all 
others to take with one to the shingle, and when one is too 
lazy to move oneself, to let our memory or our imagination 
(as the case may be) roam with the cheery writer to Port- 
rush, with its (real) mermaids, or to that dear old-fashioned 
inn, “Zum Hecht,” at Constanz—it is matter of regret to 
find it here called the “‘Hétel du Brochet’—and make 
ready the ianding net to help him secure “the big pike of 
Constance.” If you have ever been to Venice it will 
rejoice your heart to hear him abuse those wretches, the 
natives of Burano, whilst if your wanderings do not lea 
you beyond your own country, he will discourse to you 
merrily touching Dover, Brighton, or (in his celebrated 
impersonation of ‘*A Dried Haddock in the Time 0 
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to you to remain within the confines, though you may 
énjoy one visit, duce Mr. Sterry. There is yet another 
reason for our heartily commending The Shuttlecock Papers 
to our readers, and thereby earning the gratitude of such 
of them as may be about to travel by sea. It was once 
our good fortune to be saved from the dire woes incidental 
to the crossing of the “ silver streak,” by the uncontrollable 
laughter which shook us at hearing and seeing the sayings 
and doings of a most eccentric fellow-traveller, and it may 
be added that of the countless remedies we have tried 
under similar circumstances, this alone proved effectual. 
If, therefore, travellers should wish for a supply of the 
same antidote, it is impossible to do better for them than 
to advise their taking on board Mr. Sterry’s book, turning 
to page 139, and reading ‘‘ Mid-Channel Miseries.”’ 


Mary Desmond, and other Poems. By Nicuotas J. 
Gannon. Samuel Tinsley. 


The sons of Erin are usually more successful in poetry, 
as in extemporised sallies of wit and humour, than our 
more prosaic Saxons. And so we need not be surprised 
that the author of Mary Desmond, though certainly not 
claiming rank above many minor minstrels, yet writes 
smooth and tasteful poetry, and handles a select number 
of well-chosen. subjects with a creditable skill and happi- 
ness, The chief piece in the book, ‘‘ Mary Desmond,” is a 
sad story of the Irish famine, and of forced evacuation of 
cottage-dwellings, told in fair blank verse; and another 
poem, in the same metre, treats of a legend dear to all the 
countrymen of St. Patrick, ‘Columba, the Dove of the Cell.” 
The song, which is introduced into it at pp. 47-8, where 
Columba addresses Erin from the bark, or “ curroch,”’ 
which was bearing him for ever from her shores, is 
decidedly graceful and pretty, and indeed the whole theme 
is treated with better taste than by some of those who have 
most recently attuned their lyre to it. We are not sure 
that we can speak so well of that portion of ‘* Devorgilla, a 
dramatic sketch,” which attempts the almost unachievable 
hexameter; but the lyric pieces which follow, ‘‘ The Meet- 
ing of the Fairies,” and ‘ O’Sullivan’s Cascade,” flow 
trippingly from the tongue when read aloud, and evince an 
ear for music. Amongst the products of this volume are 
an “In Memoriam” to Lord Mayo, more earnest we 
should say than strikingly original, and some very 
tolerable translations from Horace’s Odes and Epodes, as 
well as a rendering of the Combat between Turnus and 
#neas, from the Twelfth Book of the Aineid. As it 
would be unfair to conclude without a bit of quotation, we 
Print a stave of ‘*O’Sullivan’s Cascade,’ to show the 
metal of the whole— 

Deeply welling, 
Chafing, swelling, 

’Ere they rise for their snowy fall ; 
Thy dark pools are curling, 
Their white froth hurling 

Like the foam of a steed in thrall : 
Then with a lion’s bound 
Thy thunder sounding round, 

In mountain force array’d— 

A giant may wreath it glows ; 
Down to the lake it flows, 
O’Sullivan’s Cascade.”’—P. 118. 
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Acain I have to report on a publication of high import- 
ance, consisting, like Riehl’s work, of a series of Lectures 
on Aisthetical Education (Aus der dsthetischen Paidagogie), 
by Bruno Meyer (Berlin: Paetel Brothers). The author 
starts from the correct principle that “ real culture is only 
to be met with where the utmost possible harmony of all 
human faculties is established,” and considers only him 
truly cultivated “‘ who is able to understand the propelling 
ideas of his time and with conscious intelligence to take 
his share in the tasks of his contemporaries.”” Without 
unnecessarily dwelling upon first principles, he, then, 
assumes the human mind to consist of intellect, volition, 
and imagination, the latter forming the connecting link 
between these two faculties. The education of the imagi- 
nation he considers to be too much neglected, and by these 
Lectures on A!sthetical Pedagogics he endeavours to bring 
about a reform in this respect ; and, as a remedy, he pro- 
poses the systematic cultivation of art, and of the under- 
standing thereof. He is supported in his view by the 
celebrated art historian, Karl Schnaase, who writes to 
him :— 

“Your remark that the naive age is at an end for us seems to me of 
special importance. We must, on this very account, counteract the 
preponderating exercise of the understanding by that of the imagination, 
the preponderating subjectiveness of our times by cultivating the objective 
calmness of the fine arts ; we must-render the power of materialism in 
noxious by drawing forth and promoting the ideal in the world of 
phenomena; in a word, by setting limits to the present morbid inclina- 
tion for abstractions (Idealism and Materialism) in cultivating the 
artistic feeling for totality and harmony.” 


Like Riehl, you see, or with Goethe, as quoted by Riehl, 
Meyer would have beauty of form cultivated in every 
branch of education, physical and mental, and, above all, 
in language and literature, which he treats in his second 
lecture. The third treats of music, which he considers to 
be a narcotic, but a necessary narcotic for the mind. Like 
a true reformer, the author, in speaking of the degeneracy 
of our theatres and of the abuse of music, is unsparing in 
his most just and severe strictures, and every quiet-loving 
student will thank him for his unmerciful castigation of 
that plague of our modern life, the piano, or rather the 
domestic strumming on that otherwise useful instrument. 
In his fourth lecture he treats of deportment, and advocates 
gymnastics. The fifth is devoted to a consideration of the 
fine arts, the arts of design, and the practice of the arts; 
while in the sixth and last the author vindicates the claims 
of «esthetic education fiom a practical point of view, and 
extols the merits of the Kirdergarten, as having taken the 
initiative in such a mode of education as he so ably ad- 
vocates in the volume before me. A body of illustrative 
notes is appended to the work. If you had not your 
Ruskins and Arnolds, I would add that anyone who should 
undertake a translation of it into English would confer a 
real benefit on the nation. But, even with these teachers 
and guides of yours, Meyers’ Lectures will well repay an 
attentive perusal. They are highly suggestive, vigorous, 
and incisive, though the style is not quite so easy and 
pellucid as one would wish it for a work, the contents of 
which deserve the attention of foreign as well as of German 
readers. 

At the present moment, when nearly all Europe is Shah 
mad, it was a happy idea of Professor Ferdinand Juste’s to 
treat us to ‘“‘A Day from the Life of King Darius,” forming 
No. 178 of Virchove v. Holtzendorff’s Collection of Popular 
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Lectures, published by Liideritz (Carl Habel). With in- 
formation drawn chiefly from the ancient classics and from 
Ker Porter's Travels, the.author has managed, in elegant 
language and with graphic power, to place before our eyes 
the inner life of the King of Kings, and he has chosen 
Darius, of all other Persian monarchs, because he awakens 
our interest as the first example of a real Asiatic ruler, and 
because it is about him that we possess the most authentic 
information. ‘Those who have been so happy as to see the 


Shah will be in a position to confirm the author's state- | 


ment that “he wears a cylinder-shaped hat set with gold 
and precious stones, and exactly resembling the crown 
which adorns the human head of the Persepolitan sphinxes,” 
or again, that ‘‘on solemn occasions he is so overloaded 
with pearls, diamonds, and emeralds, that his appearance 
dazzles the eye like a single ray of light.” Ina recent able 
article in the Saturday Review (of June 21) on the Persian 
Language there was a quotation from a Persian sage, run- 
ning thus ;— 


** Jahil-i-basit 4n ast, keh danad, na danad 
Jahil-i-murakkab 4n ast, keh na danad na danad.” 


Let me remark on this, that the words basit and murakkab 
are not Persian, but Semitic (both Arabic and Hebrew), 
being identical in the latter language with pashat and 
murkab (simple and compound). I mention this because 
the writer of the article omits to state that modern Persian 
is a compound of Indo-European and Semitic. 

Of the second edition of Matzner’s ‘‘ Englische Gram- 
matik,” the second part of the first volume has just been 
issued. The two parts together have been augmented, as 
compared with the first volume of the first edition, by fifty- 
six pages, the augmentation consisting chiefly of more 
numerous quotations from the early English writers and 
other useful amplifications, all showing the learned and 
industrious author to have entered more and more deeply 
into the laws and spirit of the language. But again, as in 
my notice of the first part of this new edition, I cannot 
forbear expressing my surprise at an oversight amidst so 
much care and circumspection as this grammar exhibits. 
Matzner probably never having lived in England, was 
evidently not aware, when writing his grammar, that 
** score” without a preceding number admits of the sign of 
the plural. Before publishing his first edition, however, 
he either discovered the rule himself or some one must 
have directed his attention to it, for on the last page of 
the table of contents we find the rule stated as an addition 
to page 222. In the new edition one would naturally have 
expected this supplementary bit of text to have been 
incorporated with the paragraph to which it belongs, and 
for which it was evidently intended, yet here it reappears 
as an addition to page 238. Errare humanum est. But, 
of course, this is only a speck in the sun. One of the 
most curious instances of lapsus memori@ may not be-out 
of place here. Some twenty years ago Gumprecht, of 
Leipsic, hit on the felicitous idea of publishing an 
album of autographs of the celebrities of Germany 
in all branches of science and art. Each was invited 
to write something characteristic of his own senti- 
ments, be it original or copied. Among the then 
living celebrities was Schlosser, the historian. It was 
he who first interwove the history of literature with 
political history, and a thorough acquaintance with litera- 
ture must naturally be supposed to have been one of his 
fortes. And what, think you, happened to him? He 
copied one of the most hackneyed couplets from Goethe's 





Faust, and not only introduced it by saying, ‘ Justly, says 
Schiller,’’ but even misquoted the lines which almost eve 
counterjumper in Germany has at his fingers’ ends! This 
is decidedly one of the most remarkable lapsus memoria 
on record, and a strong confirmation of Horace’s sleeping 
Homer. The quotation was intended to be— 


** Grau theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und grun des Lebens gold’ner Baum,” 


and here is what Schlosser made it— 
** Grun ist allein des Lebens gold’ner Baum, und 
Grau, grau jede Theorie.” 
“* Heydelberg, gtm Mai. “* F, L. Schlosser.” 


One must see it to believe it. I may, in a subsequent 
letter, give you a few more specimens of these highly 
interesting autographs, though not with such perverted 
quotations. 

> 


THE THEATRES. 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 

THE season of Her Majesty’s Opera which has just 
closed has exemplified yet once more the notorious dis- 
crepancy between the promises and the performance of our 
operatic managers. Of the operas announced scarcely 
half have been performed, and those, with a few excep- 
tions, the most hackneyed of the répertoire. It is true 
that they have in most cases been well represented, yet 
this is but little cause for congratulation as they are so 
familiar to everyone that they could scarcely fail to go 
well. Operatic management in the present day is purelya 
commercial transaction, and the director of Her Majesty's 
Opera is as purely a tradesman as a greengrocer ora 
draper, and consequently seeks only to sell his wares with 
the greatest possible profit to himself. But, as regards 
subscribers, the case is different. A subscriber pays his 
money on the faith of the promises in the programme 
being carried out, except, perhaps, when any unavoidable 
emergency, such as, we understand, has happened with 
regard to J/ Talismano, has occurred. If some irate sub 
scriber were to commence an action for breach of contract, 
we expect and hope it would go hard with a manager. 
Mr. Mapleson, of course, knows best whether it is to his 
interest to allure subscribers by an enticing programme, 
and then utterly break faith with them by giving them 
the worse half of what he has promised. It may suit him 
utterly to disregard the body of subscribers on which his 
predecessors used to rely for their main support, but we 
cannot help thinking that unless some radical difference in 
the system of management takes place, the clouds that 80 
long hung over Her Majesty’s Theatre will close again 
round Her Majesty’s Opera. 

The system which, with much flourish of trumpets, Mr. 
Mapleson has followed this season has been that of seeking 
his novelty in his singers rather than his operas. His plan 
has been to produce operas with a constantly varying cast, 
sometimes changing his prima donna, sometimes his 
tenor, sometimes his bass, so that as soon as the singefs 
have got accustomed to work together, a fresh element 18 
introduced to throw them into confusion again. ‘This has 
been especially the case with two operas, Rigoletto ané 
Faust, in which the singers were shuffled about like a pack 
of cards by an unsuccessful whist-player. Moreover, 0 
examining Mr. Mapleson’s original prospectus, it will be 
seen that in no single case has even this faulty system 
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been carried out according to promise. We have certainly 
no cause to regret Mr. Mapleson’s laxity, as it has saved 
us much trouble, and probably many a mauvais quart 
@heure, but we would suggest that impresarii are not, like 
Imperial Chancellors, able to play fast and loose with their 
undertakings at discretion. 

The old operas performed under Mr. Mapleson’s direc- 
tion have been the following, placed roughly in the order 
of their repetition. Faust ; Trovatore; Les Huguenots ; 
Marta; Lucresia Borgia ; Lucia ; Semiramide ; Rigoletto ; 
Le Nosze di Figaro; Norma; and La Traviata. The 
novelties produced have been La Favorita and Mignon. 
The operas promised and not performed, no reason being | 
assigned, are—I Puritani; Don Giovanni (with a very 
powerful cast); Roberto Il Diavelo; Fidelio; Il Flauto 
Magico ; Otello; Anna Bolena; Un Ballo in Maschera; 
and Les deux Yournées; the last-named was, however, 
promised only ‘if the other important arrangements per- 
mit.” The novelties not performed are Dinorah and 
Il Talismano. Comment on the above lists is utterly 
superfluous, but a pleasing change would be effected if Mr. 
Mapleson were to continue his list next season, and 
produce only the operas he has failed to produce in this 
season. 

Of the singers announced, all appeared except Mdlle. 
Kellogg. Signor Mongini duly appeared, but very shortly 
transferred his fine voice and incorrect method to Covent 
Garden. On the other hand, M. Capoul, not in the pro- 
spectus, was engaged, as also was a baritone, Signor 
Catalani, who served the purpose of spoiling an otherwise 
good performance of Rigoletto, and then was heard no 
more. 

Among the new singers who appeared there were some 
likely to prove very useful. Foremost among these is 
Signor Medini, a bass with a voice of great power and 
quality, and who is a correct and artistic singer, though 
somewhat uncertain in intonation when he forces his 
voice, and tries to conquer the brazen din for which Sir 
Michael Costa has such an unconquerable fondness. 
Signor Medini is, moreover, a good actor, and is certainly 
the most promising bass we have on the Italian stage. 
Mdlle. Alwina Valleria can scarcely be regarded as a great 
success, and she has not appeared as Astrifiammante in 
Il Flauto Magico, a part which would have given her a 
great opportunity of distinction. As Gilda and Lady 
Henrietta she did not show herself worthy of a place 
among the great prime donne. Her execution is marred 
by the constant vibrato, and is jerky and unfinished, nor is 
her voice always to be depended upon. But she is a lively 
actress, has fine high notes, and if she will but work hard 
will, in time, take a high position. Mdlle. Torriani is a 
singer who will prove of great value. She is scarcely 
suited in Verdi’s fatiguing music, and her Gilda was not 
up to the mark. Her performance of Susanna showed her 
to be a good and artistic singer of good music, and she will 
be useful in such parts as Zerlina and Adalgisa, and, 
indeed, in the range of characters usually played by Mdme. 
Sinico. Mdlle. Justine Macvitz lacks experience, and has 
been too nervous to show what her real powers are; and 
Mdlle. Marie Roze is not fitted for a prima donna of grand 

















opera. Signor Aramburo, though much puffed, is, as yet, 
not a leading tenor. His voice is of fine quality, his high 
hotes are good and resonant, but his method is decidedly 

His mezza voce singing is unartistic, mannered, and 
exaggerated, and he is more at home in declamatory than 





cantabile passages, while his singing of “ Spirto gentil ” 


Rev 


borders on the ludicrous. As an actor, Signor Aramburo 
has everything to learn, and he seems too careless to do 
much. Malibran might perhaps have roused him; Madlle. 
Titiens scarcely can. But Signor Aramburo, like Mdlle. 
Valleria, may work, and improve. Signor del Puente is a 
good singer and actor, though without a very powerful 
voice, and Signor Pro is slightly better than Signor Casa- 
boni. None of the four Cs, Cantoni, Catalani, Collini, and 
Castelmary made much impression. The first three were 
very weak; the latter has a harsh voice and an exaggerated 
and grotesque style of acting. Of the old staff, Mdme. 
Nilsson holds the foremost place as an attraction, though 
she appeared, with one exception, only in parts of which 
her impersonation is familiar to everybody. Her voice is, 
perhaps, more mellowed than ever, and has, at the same 
time gained freshness and strength, and she has lost that 
carelessness of singing and acting which was so noticeable 
on her first return from America. At the same time, 
Mdme. Nilsson has not yet made good her claim to rank 
among the really first-class prime donne. Her répertoire 
is limited, and she shows but little disposition to extend it. 
She seems most at home in operas of the French school, 
or in those operas in which, notwithstanding the arduous 
nature of the chief part, the soprano music is really of no 
extraordinary difficulty, but merely showy, and in which 
every respectable singer can succeed. She did not ad- 
venture Rossini’s music, though announced to play Desde- 
mona in Otello, a part which would have suited her; and 
until we have heard her in this, we must reserve our 
final verdict. We have always thought highly of Mdme. 
Nilsson's powers, from the time we first heard her, a 
comparatively unknown débutante at the Théatre Lyrique, 
and we would counsel her earnestly to follow the good ex- 
ample of Mdme. Patti and Mdme. Titiens, and endeavour to 
excel in all styles. Till she does this, she must be content to 
rank as a brilliant singer, and a clever actress, but cannot lay 
claim to the title of artist. Of Mdlle. Titiens we have nothing 
but good to say. Her voice has recovered from the signs 
of fatigue and exhaustion it began to show, and her singing 
throughout the season has been superb. Her one new 
character, that of Leonora in La Favorita, would, if any- 
thing else were wanting, stamp her as a greatartist. Sheis 
certainly the finest Leonora we have ever seen, even with 
the recollection of Mdme. Grisi; her singing of the music 
is faultless throughout, and her acting in the last scene 
striking in the extreme. Malle. Titiens is, undoubtedly, 
one of the grandest artists on the stage, and we can only 
wish Mr. Mapleson had let us hear her in rather more 
characters, as Lucrezia Borgia and Semiramide are now 
getting very much hackneyed. Mdlle. Ilma de Murska 
appeared but little, and showed no signs of change. She 
was announced to play Filina in Mignon, a part she had 
“kindly undertaken.” Her kindness, however, went no 
further than “ undertaking,” as the part was actually 
played by Mdlle. Grossi, who improves but little. Mdme. 
Trebelli sings with the same finish as of old, but, unluckily, 
her voice has once or twice failed her. Her loss would be 
irreparable. Signor Campanini, though appearing in many 
new parts, has scarcely appeared to such advantage as was 
expected. He sings too much from the throat, and is very 
unequal in all performances, saving himself for one or two 
great scenes, and he does not impress us as being a good 
musician. A strong tendency to drag the time is also very 
apparent. When, however, he rouses up, his singing is 
very fine. He may be classified as a tame Mongini. The 
latter singer having sung a few times, migrated to Covent 
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Garden. His style of singing does not improve, and his 
voice is showing signs of wear and tear: moreover, he 
often sings very flat. Signor Agnesi heads the baritones, 
and may be tersely summarised as a thorough artist, a 
quality pertaining to few baritones since Signor Belletti. 
Signor Rota is another artist ; a good voice, correct style, 
and great histrionic power, place him in the first rank. 
Signor Mendioroz, though he has improved, has a very 
unsteady way of singing. Signor Borella is certainly the 
best buffo now on the stage, and Signor Casaboni is 
useful in small parts, though his growling style is not very 
attractive. The band have been generally good, though, 
of course, rather too loud, and the chorus is not only 
better than it was last year—which it well might be—but 
has really been excellent. We hope, next year, Mr. 
Mapleson will “‘ inaugurate” a new system of producing 
rather less hackneyed operas, and keeping faith with his 
subscribers. 


ST. JAMES’. 


The performance of Les Braconniers, an opera by no 
means very successful in Paris, drew a fair number to the 
St. James’ on Monday last. Tle opera contains but little 
of Offenbach’s best style of music. It is well written for 
the orchestra throughout, and some of the numbers are 
tuneful and catching, but the general effect is deficient in 
that freshness and spontaneousness which are essential to 
the success of an opera bouffe. The most striking number 
is really the finale to the second act, the principal move- 
ment in which is a kind of vocal “ galop,” sung by Madlle. 
Fonti, and repeated in the minor by M. Widmer. A 
poacher’s quartette, in the same act, is likewise very 
ingenious, the manner of Meyerbeer being not ineffectively 
parodied. If we include a pretty duet for Mdlle. Luigini 
and M. Mario Widmer, the violoncello obbligato to which 
shows that M. Offenbach still retains a fondness for his 
early love, we have mentioned nearly all the striking 
morceaux. The rest are of the usual opera beuffe fashion, 
deficient in form, dry in colour, and deriving any piquancy 
from drone basses, bell accompaniments, and a certain 
sense of clever musicianship which we always associate 
with M. Offenbach. 

Nor does the merit of the libretto make up for the want 
of charm in the music. The old incidents of a bride and 
bridegroom separated on their wedding day, and the bride 
somewhat cross in consequence, a desperate poacher, who 
is really a woman, and in that guise wins the affections 
of a fool!) son of a tyrannical Grand-Duke, an innocent 
peasant, vaken first for a spy and then for a prince 
in disguise, are duly jumbled together, and the result is 
Les Braconniers. The performance was given with less 
than the usual completeness of M. Humbert’s troupe. 
M. Jolly had no opportunity of distinguishing himself; M. 
Mario Widmer again showed how well he can play a 
youthful lover, and had an effective foil in his rival, M. 
Audran, who was simply deplorable. Neither of the lead- 
ing ladies had much opportunity of display. Médlle. 
Luigini sang her music, always excepting the rapid 
passages, which are quite beyond her means, very neatly, 
and acted with her usual spirit. The action of her hands 
was as impressive in its way as the ‘terrible forefinger’ 
of Miss Clive, which so impressed an hysterical con- 
temporary. Mdlle. Fonti sang the vocal galop above-men- 
tioned extremely well, though a grand roulade, which 
delighted the audience, was very roughly executed, and, at 
the opening of the opera, she sang very much out of tune. 





The best acting was shown by three gentlemen who 
played the part of poachers, and whom we could not 
recognise, though we fancied that in the most grotesque 
of the three, we distinguished M. Achille Léonce. 





There has been no change of any importance at the 
Theatres since our last, with the exception of the produc. 
tion of Les Braconniers at the St. James’, and the appear. 
ance of Mdme. Judic in a new part. Les Sonnettes is a 
somewhat broad little piece, in which Madame has the 
assistance of M. Daubray. The quarrels and reconciliation 


‘of a modern French edition of Figaro and Susanne form 


the staple of the piece, and give Mdme. Judic full 
opportunity for the display of that system of ‘‘ nods, becks, 
and wreathed smiles, "intermingled with sobs and tears 
in which she excels. We are bound to record the fact that 
Mdme. Judic quite hits the taste of the audience, who 
would doubtless be glad to see and hear her in La Timbale, 
that terribly naughty piece which all Paris flocked to see. 
Why, by-the-way, may we not have Judic in Le Grelot ? 


— @~ 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





Yet another new tenor, M. Félix Puget, has made his 
début at the Opéra Comique. He is reported to possess a 
thin but agreeable voice, while his dramatic power is con- 
siderable. M. Puget is a near relation of the winner of 
the Grand Prix de Rome. 

Two new works are in rehearsal at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, Le Florentin of MM. St. Georges and Lenepvue, 
which has been waiting for a long period fora hearing, and 
Le Trois Soushaits by M. Poise. 

M. Charles Constantin is to be the chef d’orchestre at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance, at Paris, for the musical 
recitals, which will alternate with the dramatic perform- 
ances. 

Operatic composition is being encouraged in Stockholm 
by the ofier of a prize of 5,000 thalers for the best opera in 
three acts, on a subject drawn from one of the National 
legends. ‘The scores are to be sent in on or before the 1st 
of January, 1876, thus leaving ample time for composition. 

According to an American paper, Mdme. Lucca, within 
twenty-four hours after the announcement of her divorce 
from the Baron von Rahden, was married to another 
officer and friend of her late husband, also a Baron. 

A Festival Service takes place to-morrow (Friday) even- 
ing at 8 o'clock, at St. James’ Church, Camberwell, when 
the Rev. S. Flood Jones, Precentor of Westminster Abbey, 
will sing the office, and Mr. C. Warwick Jordan will pre- 
side at the organ. The music used, according to the 
regular custom of the church, will be exclusively Anglican. 
The Rev. Henry White will preach the sermon. 

The National Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing in England, under the direction of Mr. 
Oscar Beringer, will be opened on the ist of October. 

The author of “Home, Sweet Home,” is to have a 
monument at New York. 

The death is announced at Dijon of M. Henri Poéncet, 
the most eminent of the French violoncellists at the 
present day. 

Offenbach has been directing the performances of his 
Princesse de Trebizonde at Vienna, and the performances, 
notwithstanding the excessive heat, are drawing crowded 
houses. 
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Mdme. Fabbri, a singer who has been heard in London, 
put who is chiefly known as an operatic artiste in America, 
has just died from yellow fever at San Francisco. 

The Folies Dramatiques still takes the lead financially 
among the Paris theatres and opera houses, the receipts 
for the month of June being 138,091 francs. La Fille de 
Madame Angot has reached its hundred and fiftieth per- 
formance. 

The Gait®, under the direction of M. Offenbach, will 
open on the 16th August. 

The Academie des Beaux Arts has awarded its gold 
medal, with 500 francs (the Prix Chartier) to M. Edouard 
Membrée for his chamber music. 

The Crystal Palace Summer Concerts were continued 
on Saturday last, when the chief items in the programme 
were the overtures to Le Sige de Corinthe and Masaniello. 
Next Saturday the Pastoral Symphony will be played, and 
the vocal music will be chiefly English, Mr. Sims Reeves 
being one of the promised singers. 

The first public concert of the Royal Academy of Music, 
under the direction of the new conductor, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, will take place on Saturday afternoon, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, the orchestra consisting of the 
professors and the old and present students. After the 
concert the annual distribution of Prizes will take place. 

Mdlle. Nilsson goes to Geneva for a short sojourn on 
the conclusion of the London season. She will start for 
the United States towards the end of August. 

Mdlle. Teresa Carreno, the American pianiste, has just 
been married in London, to M. Sauret, the violinist. 

Mdlle. Carlotta Patti is creating a furore in Sweden and 
Norway, where she is making a concert tour with Theodore 
Ritter, the French pianiste, and Brassin, the violinist. 

The musical and operatic schemes proposed in connection 
with the Vienna Exhibition are, we hear, being very tardily 
carried out, and some, including the projected International 
Theatre, will probably never be executed. 


—~<>—-— —_____ 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Percy Fitzgerald, whose last work was “ The Life of Alexandre 
Dumas,” is about to edit an edition de luxe, in about five volumes, 
of Boswell’s ** Life of Johnson.” 

The republication, in one handsome uniform edition, of the 
various works of Dr. John Henry Newman, by Pickering, by 
Rivington, and by various other publishers, is now rapidly 
approaching its completion. 

_ One of the ablest of our political writers, Walter Bagehot, has 
just brought out a description of the Money Market, called 
“Lombard Street.” From that we might almost fancy him 
going, by way of a pastime for his leisure hours, to an account 
of the Fruit Market, under the title of “A China Orange.” 

_ Captain Palmer, of the Royal Engineers, is preparing for 
immediate issue—‘* The Ordnance Survey of the Kingdom,” 
giving a description of its object, of the way in which it was 
executed, of its history, and of its present condition. 

Frank Ussher has a three volume novel in the press, called 
“The Three Oxonians.” 

Dr. William Chambers’ Scottish story of “ Ailie Gilroy” has 
tun into a second edition, his ‘* History of France” into a third 
edition, and his life of his brother, Robert Chambers, into a 
seventh edition. 

A. Scott Hope's “ Stories of Whitminster,” are on the eve of 
publication. 

The Plumian Professor of Astronomy, the Rev. James Challis, 
has recently completed a learned essay on “ The Metaphys'cal 
Principles of Physics.” . 
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Exactly a week before the day on which the lamented Bishop 
of Winchester met with his terribly sudden and fatal accident, 
on journeying down into the country from the same London 
Terminus, we met him on Saturday se’nnight, July the r2th, on 
the platform of the Waterloo Station as blithe and cheerful, and 
vigorous as ever. But a very brief interval had elapsed since 
the death of the youngest of his brothers, Henry William, for- 
merly Vicar of East Farleigh, a benefice twenty-three years ago 
resigned by him on his conversion to Roman Catholicism. The 
late Bishop’s elder brother, Robert Isaac, who was born in 1800, 
and who died in 1857, went over yet earlier to the same church, 
having previously attained the dignity of an Archdeacon in the 
English Church Establishment. The eldest of the four sons of 
the great and venerable philanthropist, William Wilberforce (the 
friend of Pitt and the associate of Clarkson) is still a hale and 
vigorous country gentleman. Like his brothers, the late Arch- 
deacon and the late ex-Vicar of East Farleigh, he also, popularly 
known as.the Squire, has long since given in his adhesion to 
Roman Catholicism. 

The learned Editor of the Penny Encyclopedia, Professor 
George Long, has just been awarded {100 a-year on the Civil 
List Pensions. 

Not far short of a quarter of a plum was realised on Saturday 
last—23,575 guineas—as the aggregate proceeds of the sale of 
Sir Joseph Hawley’s stud, brood mares and all, at Tattersall’s. 


The enthusiasm of the audience at the Lyceum on Saturday 
evening last upon the occasion of Mr. Henry Irving's benefit 
was something quite exceptional. At the end of each of the 
three acts of The Bells he was called before the curtain three or 
four times in succession. His first entrance upon the scene 
early in the play was the signal for a roar of applause that was 
almost tediously sustained. Throughout the fifth act of Charles 
the First the whole house was hushed into visibly tearful atten- 
tion, and when we left before the commencement of the after- 
piece the audience were still calling the favourite actor before 
the footlights to pelt him with flowers, apparently bent upon 
doing so ad libitum. We presume they left off somewhere in the 
small hours. 

M. Philaréte Chasles, whose death is more particularly referred 
to in our French correspondence, had been for some few years, 
and was so up to the last, the Paris correspondent of the 
Atheneum. His English was racy and idiomatic. 

“Times and Places,” by A. Stone—referring to many widely 
removed localities, such as Venezuela and Luxembourg, visited 
by the author, and afterwards graphically described—is a whim- 
sical contradiction to the old saying about a rolling stone gathering 
no moss. 

That Lord Westbury was one of the profoundest lawyers who 
ever sat on the woolsack is, we presume, indisputable. Though 
he attained the highest honour within reach of any member of 
the profession, however, his career, in its results, is hardly 
regarded as enviable. It has been significantly remarked that 
his most important bequest to the public is—an additional argu- 
ment in favour of life peerages ! 


The last volume added to Bentley's Favourite Novels is Mrs. 
Edwardes’ “* Susan Fielding.” , 

Almost the book of the season is the Memoir, with Letters, of 
Sara Coleridge. 

Among the most curiously interesting art exhibitions of the 
day is the collection of water-colour drawings, by Messrs. 
Harper and Simpson, illustrative of localities in the Holy Land, 
now on view in the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly. 

A singularly interesting assortment of musical instruments 
was scattered under the hammer on Tuesday, formed by the 
late James Gordon Smith, including among them syrinx, horns, 
hautboys, bagpipes, hurdygurdies, mandolins, guitars, cithers, 
kits, violins, and an obsolete stringed instrument, of the last 
century but one, called the harpanetta. 

Some time in August will be sold by auction, at 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, the Pantoscope of Paris of Paris and the 
War, recently exhibiting with great success, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Picadilly. 
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JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. 

THE EXHIBITION OF NEEDLEWORK AT SOUTH KEN. 
SINGTON. 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A RUN IN THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 

OPERATIC CELEBRITIES. III. M. Faure. 

DORE’S NEW PICTURE. 


REVIEWS: 


RALSTON’S RUSSIAN FOLK TALES. 

BETSY LEE: A FO’C’SLE YARN. 

MISSION LIFE. 

THE LADIES’ TREASURY.—VOL. XIV. (Two Illustrations.) 
THE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 


i 
FRANCE. 

THE THEATRES. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


In future THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW will be -pub. 
lished at the reduced price of Two Pence. 








| Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of the late 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions; nop 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications, 
Now ready, Vol. IV., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 

price 5s. 

| Covers for binding Volumes I., II., III., and IV. of the I/lustrated 
| Review may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d, 
each. 

Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
| price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. Vol. III., price §s. 

| The Index and Title-page to Vols. I., II., I1I., 1V., and V. may be 
| purchased separately for One Penny. 

NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED REv:iEW, and all com. 
muctications for the Publisher, to be addressed to Mr. W. O. Wat. 
BROOK, at the Office, 52, Fleet Street, E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


£s. d. 
| Whole Page .. ee ee ee 6 60 
talf Page : ro as 310 0 
| Quarter Page .. ee ee ee 200 
Line of Words .. ee ee oo 8 
Minimum Charge .. ee © 5 0 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —Nervous Irrita-| 

bility. —The very perfection of the human! 
body renders it, like a complicated machine, 
very liable to be thrown out of order, more par-, 
ticularly during the sultry weather, when the sky| 
is surcharged with electricity, and the atmosphere 
with impure gases. This departure from health} 
and entrance on disease is at once made manifest 
by the Nerves. Holloway’s Pills are always the; 
seasonable and reasonable remedy ; they relieve! 
every ailment, which is not mortal, in the human} 
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aperients, these Pills occupy a proud pre-| 


Is allowed by upwards of 


being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
AND PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the truss, witich cannot fail to fit, 


forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 


Manujacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


po Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft ban 
i ower is supplied by the MOC-MAIN P 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and 


he use o: 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 215., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage free. 
of a Double Truss, 315. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 
of Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 


‘ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 


eminence from which no other Medicine can| The material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COM- 
PRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS, 


dislodge them; they restore health, strength, 
vigour, and vivacity which nervous and dyspeptic VARICOSE VEINS, &. 
sufferers have failed to procure elsewhere. 


Price 45. 6d., 73. 6d., 108., to 16s. each. Postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD, 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED HIGH CLASS JOURNAL 


(Enlarged to 20 pages) 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 


It contains Leading Articles on Musical Topics—Original Essays— | 


Reviews of New Music and Books—Specifications of Organs—Corre- 


spondence—Concert Reports, London and Provincial—Accounts of | 


Operatic Performances and Musical Festivals—Biographical Notices— 
Special Foreign Intelligence, and Home News of Current Events—all 
the Cathedral Services—Appointments and Vacancies,-etc., etc. 


A Piece of Vocal or Instrumental Music, by some of our bést writers is 


printed separately and presented every week. 
Price 2d. weekly, through any Musicseller or Newsagents. 


Subscribers can have the paper forwarded by post on the day of pub- | 


lication ; half-yearly subscription, 5s. 6d. including postage. P.O. Orders 
made payable to Reeves and TurNER, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Anthems; Part-Songs; Introits; Kyries; and pieces for the Organ, | 
Harmonium, and Pianoforte, by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett; Sir J. Goss; 


Loc. C. Steggall; E. J. Hopkins; Berthold Tours; H. Gadsby; C. E. 
Stephens; F. E. Gladstone; W. J. Westbrook; Boyton Smith; C. S. 
Jekyll; Horton C. Allison; B. Agutter; S. Reay; H. S. Irons, among 
others, have appeared in the last two volumes. 

ADVERTISEMENTS : 30 words (3 lines), 2s. 6d. ; 6d. per line after. 








REEVES & TURNER, 185, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


|THE LITTLE WANZER SEWING MACHINE. 
Price £4 4s. 
EASY to LEARN. 
EASY to USE. 
EASY to PAY FOR. 
The WANZER SEWING MACHINES are 
EASY to LEARN, 
Because they are worked with a Shuttle, the simplest way of forming the Lockstitch. 
EASY to USE, 
Because they are portable, and can be worked on a table. 
, tASY to PAY FOR, 
Because the price is low, consistent with a carefully and well made Machine. 
Price Lists and all information free. 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 





OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, with the consequent Loss 
of Time and Money, caused by Accidents of all kinds, 
Provided for by a Policy of 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at Death or af 
allowance at the rate of £6 per week for injury. 
£725,000 have been paid as Compensation, 
One out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders becoming a claimant 
each Year. 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary: 
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